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Boccaccio, all of which have 
become famous separately in 

Art and English Poetry 


BND. GEOWN 
Gy with ladies, so often as I consider 


with myself, and observe respectively, 

how naturally you are inclined to com- 
passion, as many times do I acknowledge that 
this present work of mine will, in your judg- 
ment, appear to have but a harsh and offensive 
beginning in regard of the mournful remem- 
brance it beareth at the very entrance of the last 
pestilential mortality, universally hurtful to all 
that beheld it, or otherwise came to knowledge 
of it. But for all that I desire it may not be so 
dreadful to you, to hinder your further pro- 
ceeding in reading, as if none were to look 
thereon but with sighs and tears. For I could 
rather wish that so fearful a beginning should 
seem but as a high and steepy hill appears to 
them that attempt to travel far on foot, and 
ascending the same with some difficulty, come 
afterward to walk upon a goodly even plain, 
which causeth the more contentment in them 
because the attaining thereto was hard and 
painful. For even as pleasures are cut off by 
grief and anguish, so sorrows cease by joy’s 


most sweet and happy arriving. 
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After this brief molestation—brief, I say, 
because it is contained within small compass of 
writing—immediately followed the most sweet 
and pleasant taste of pleasure, whereof before 
I made promise to you; which peradventure 
could not be expected by such a beginning, 
if promise stood not thereunto engaged. 

In that same pestilential mortality, some 
there were who considered with themselves 
that living soberly, with abstinence from all 
superfluity, would be a sufficient resistance 
against all hurtful accidents; so combining 
themselves in a sociable manner, they lived as 
separatists from all other company, being shut 
up in such houses where no sick body should be 
near them. And there, for their more security, 
they used delicate viands and excellent wines, 
avoiding luxury and refusing speech to one 
another, not looking forth at the windows to 
hear any cries of dying people, or see any corpses 
carried to burial; but, having musical instru- 
ments, lived there in all possible pleasure. Others 
were of a contrary opinion, who avouched that 
there was no other physic more certain, for a 
disease so desperate, than to drink hard, be 
metry among themselves—singing continually, 
walking everywhere, and satisfying their appe- 
tites with whatsoever they desired, laughing and 
mocking at every mournful accident; and so 


they vowed to spend day and night, for now 
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they would go to one tavern, then to another, 
living without any rule or measure, which they 
might very easily do, because every one of them 
—as if he were to live no longer in this world— 
had even forsaken all things that he had. By 
means whereof the most part of the houses were 
become common, and all strangers might do 
the like, if they pleased to adventure it, even as 
boldly as the lord or owner, without any let 
or contradiction. 

Yet in all this their beastly behaviour they 
were wise enough to shun, so much as they 
might, the weak and sickly. In misery and 
affliction of our city, the venerable authority of 
the laws, as well divine as human, was even 
destroyed, as it were, through want of the 
lawful ministers of them. For they were all 
dead, or lying sick with the rest, or else lived 
so solitary, in such great necessity of servants 
and attendants, as they could not execute any 
office; whereby it was lawful for every one to 
do as he listed. 

Between these two rehearsed extremities of 
life there were other of more moderate temper, 
not being so daintily dieted as the first, nor 
drinking so dissolutely as the second; but used 
all things sufficient for their appetites, and 
without shutting up themselves, walked abroad 
—some carrying sweet nosegays of flowers in 
their hands, others odoriferous herbs, and other 
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divers kinds of spiceries, holding them to their 
noses, and thinking them most comfortable for 
the brain, because the air seemed to be much 
infected by hurtful savours. Some other there 
were also of more inhuman mind (howbeit 
peradventure it might be the surest), saying 
that there was no better physic against the 
pestilence, nor yet so good, as to fly away from 
it; which argument mainly moving them, and 
caring for nobody but themselves, very many, 
both men and women, forsook the city, their 
own house, their parents, kindred, friends, and 
goods, flying to other men’s dwellings elsewhere. 
As if the wrath of God, in punishing the sins of 
men with this plague, would fall heavily upon 
none but such as were enclosed within the city 
walls, or else persuading themselves that not 
any should there be left alive, but that the final 
ending of all things was come. 

Now albeit these persons, in their diversity 
of opinions, died not all, so undoubtedly they 
did not all escape; but many among them 
becoming sick, and making a general example 
of their flight and folly among them that could 
not stir out of their beds, they languished more 
perplexedly than the other did. Let it stand, 
that one citizen fled after another, and one 
neighbour had not any care of another; parents 
or kindred never visiting them, but utterly they 
were forsaken on all sides. This tribulation 
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pierced into the hearts of men, and with such a 
dreadful terror, that one brother forsook another, 
the uncle the nephew, the sister the brother, and 
the wife her husband. Nay, a matter much 
greater, and almost incredible, fathers and 
mothers fled away from their own children, 
even as if they had no way appertained to them; 
in regard whereof it could be no otherwise but 
that a countless multitude of men and women 
fell sick, finding no charity among their friends, 
except a very few, and subject to the avarice of 
servants, who attended them constrainedly, for 
great and unreasonable wages. Yet few of those 
attendants to be found anywhere too, and they 
were men or women but of base condition, as 
also of grosser understanding, who never before 
had served in any such necessities, nor indeed 
were any way else to be employed, but to give 
the sick person such things as he called for, or 
to await the hour of his death, in the performance 
of which service, oftentimes for gain, they lost 
their own lives. 

The custom of the present days (as now again 
it is) was, that women, kindred, neighbours, and 
friends would meet together at the deceased 
party’s house, and there, with them that were 
of nearest alliance, express their hearts’ sorrow 
for their friend’s loss. If not thus, they would 
assemble before the door, with many of the 
citizens and kindred, and, according to the 
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quality of the deceased, the clergy met there 
likewise, and the dead body was carried in 
comely manner on men’s shoulders, with funeral 
pomp of torchlight and singing, to the church 
appointed by the deceased. But these seemly 
orders, after the fury of the pestilence began to 
increase, they in like manner altogether ceased, 
and other new customs came in their place, 
because not only people died without having 
any women about them, but multitudes also 
passed out of this life not having any witness 
how, when, or in what manner they departed. 
So that few or none there were to deliver out- 
ward show of sorrow and grieving; but instead 
thereof, divers declared idle joy and rejoicing. 

Very few also would accompany the body to 
the grave, and they not any of the neighbours, 
although it had been an honourable citizen, but 
only the meanest kind of people, such as were 
grave-makers, coffin-bearers, or the like, that 
did these services only for money; and the 
bier being mounted on their shoulders, in all 
haste they would run away with it, not perhaps 
to the church appointed by the dead, but to 
the nearest at hand, having four or six poor 
priests following, with lights or no lights, and 
those of the simplest; short service being said 
at the burial and the body irreverently thrown 
in the first open grave they found. Such was 
the pitiful mercy of poor people, and divers 
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who were of better condition, as it was most 
lamentable to behold, because the greater number 
of them, under hope of healing, or compelled by 
poverty, kept still within their house, weak and 
faint, thousands falling sick daily, and having 
no help or being succoured in any way with food 
or physic, all of them died, few or none escaping. 

Moreover, oftentimes it hath been seen that 
when two priests went with one cross to fetch 
the body, there would follow behind three or 
four bearers with their biers, and when the priest 
intended the burial but of one body, six or eight 
more have made up the advantage, and yet none 
of them being attended by any seemly company, 
lights, tears, or the very least decency; but it 
plainly appeared that the very like account was 
then made of men or women as if they had been 
dogs or swine. Wherein might manifestly be 
noted, that what the natural course of things 
could not show to the wise with few and small 
losses—to wit, the patient support of miseries 
and misfortunes, even in their greatest height 
—not only the wise might now learn, but also 
the very simplest people, and in such sort that 
they should always be prepared against all 
infelicities whatsoever. 


Wherefore, as easily as I may, I say, it came 
to pass, that from the venerable church of Santa 
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Maria Novella in our city, on a Tuesday morning, 
after the hearing of divine service, returned 
thence seven discreet young gentlewomen, all 
allied together either by friendship, neighbour- 
hood, or parentage. She among them that was 
most entered into years exceeded not twenty- 
eight, and the youngest was no less than eighteen, 
being of noble descent, fair form, adorned with 
exquisite behaviour and gracious modesty. 

Their names I could report, if just occasion 
did not forbid it, in regard of the occasions 
following, by them related, and because times 
hereafter shall not tax them with reproof; the 
laws of pleasure being more straitened now- 
adays (for the matters before revealed) than at 
that time they were—not only to their years but 
to many much riper. Neither will I likewise 
minister matter to rash heads, over-ready in 
censuring commendable life, any way to impair 
the honesty of ladies by their idle, detracting 
speeches. And therefore, to the end that what 
each of them saith may be comprehended without 
confusion, I purpose to style them by names 
wholly agreeing, or in part conformable, to 
their qualities. The first and most aged we will 
name Pampinea, the second Fiammetta, the third 
Filomena, the fourth Emilia, the fifth Lauretta, 
the sixth Neifile, and the last we term (not with- 
out occasion) Elisa, All of them being assembled 
at a corner of the church, not by any deliberation 
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formerly appointed, but merely by accident, and 
sitting as it were in a round ring, after divers 
sighs severally delivered, they conferred on sun- 
dry matters answerable to the sad quality of the 
time, and within a while after Pampinea began 
in this manner: 

Fair ladies, you may, no doubt, as well as I, 
have heard that no injury is offered to any one 
by such as make use but of their own right. It 
is a thing natural for every one who is born in 
this world to aid, conserve, and defend her life 
as long as she can; and this right hath been 
so powerfully permitted, that although it hath 
sometimes happened that, to defend themselves, 
men have been slain without any offence, yet 
laws have allowed it to be so, in whose solicitude 
lieth the best living of all mortals. 

Wherefore I think it meet, if your judgment 
therein shall jump with mine, that all of us, as 
we are—at least if we will do as divers before 
us have done, and yet daily endeavour to do— 
make our retreat to our country houses, where- 
with all of us are sufficiently furnished, and 
thereto delight ourselves as best we may, yet 
without transgressing in any act the limits of 
reason. There shall we hear the pretty birds 
sweetly singing, see the hills and plains verdantly 
flowering, the corn waving in the field like the 
billows of the sea, infinite store of goodly trees, 
and the heavens more fairly open to us than here 
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we can behold them. And although they are 
justly displeased, yet will they not there deny us 
better beauties to gaze on than the walls in our 
city, emptied of inhabitants, can afford us. 

Moreover, the air is much more fresh and 
clear, and generally there is far greater abundance 
of all things whatsoever needful at this time for 
preservation of our health, and less offence or 
molestation than we find here. 

And although country people die, as well as 
here our citizens do, the grief notwithstanding is 
so much the less, as the houses and dwellers 
there are rare in comparison of them in our city. 
And beside, if we will observe it, here we forsake 
no particular person, but rather we may term 
ourselves forsaken, in regard that our husbands, 
kindred, and friends, either dying or flying from 
the dead, have left us alone in this great affliction, 
even as if we were no way belonging unto them. 
And therefore, by following this counsel, we 
cannot fall into any reprehension; whereas, if 
we neglect and refuse it, danger, distress, and 
death perhaps, may ensue thereon. 

Wherefore, if you think good, I would allow 
it for well done to take our waiting-women, with 
all such things as are needful for us, and, as this 
day, betake ourselves to one place, to-morrow to 
another, taking there such pleasure and recreation 
as so sweet a season liberally bestowed on us. In 
which manner we may remain, till we see (if 
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death otherwise prevent us not) what end 
the gracious heavens have reserved for us. I 
would have you also to consider that it is no 
less seemly for us to part hence honestly, than 
for a great number of other women to remain 
here immodestly. 

The other ladies and gentlewomen having 
heard Pampinea, not only commended her 
counsel, but, desiring also to put it in execu- 
tion, had already particularly consulted with 
themselves by what means they might instantly 
depart from thence. Nevertheless, Filomena, 
who was very wise, spake thus: 

Albeit, fair ladies, the case propounded by 
Pampinea hath been very well delivered, yet for 
all that it is against reason for us to rush on, as 
we are over-ready to do. Remember that we are 
all women, and no one among us so childish but 
may consider that when we shall be so assembled 
together, without providence or conduct of some 
man, we can hardly govern ourselves. We are 
frail, offensive, suspicious, weak-spirited, and 
fearful, in regard of which imperfections I 
greatly doubt, if we have no better direction 
than our own, this society will sooner dissolve 
itself, and perchance with less honour to us, 
than if we never had begun it. And therefore it 
shall be expedient for us to provide before we 
proceed any further. 


Elisa hereon thus replied: Most true it is 
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that men are the chief or head of women, and 
without their order seldom times do any matters 
of ours sort to recommendable end. But what 
means shall we make for men’ We all know 
well enough that the most part of our friends 
are dead, and such as are living, some be dis- 
persed here, others there, into divers places 
and companies, where we have no knowledge of 
their being, and to accept of strangers would 
seem very inconvenient: wherefore, as we have 
such care of our health, so should we be as 
respective withal, in ordering our intention, that 
wheresoever we aim at our pleasure and con- 
tentment, reproof and scandal may by no means 
pursue us. 

While this discourse was thus held among the 
ladies, three young gentlemen came forth of the 
church (yet not so young but the youngest had 
attained to five-and-twenty years), in whom 
neither malice of the time, loss of friends or 
kindred, nor any conceit of fear in themselves, 
had the power to quench affection, or even to 
cool it. One of them called himself Pamfilo, 
the second Filostrato, and the last Dioneo. Each 
of them was very affable and well-conditioned, 
and walked abroad, for their greater comfort in 
such a time of tribulation, to try if they could 
meet with their fair friends who haply might all 
three be among these seven, and the rest kin 
unto them in one degree or other. No sooner 
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were these ladies espied by them, but they met 
with them also in the same advantage, whereupon 
Pampinea, amiably smiling, said: 

See how graciously fortune is favourable to 
our beginning, by presenting our eyes with three 
so wise and worthy young gentlemen, who will 
gladly be our guides and servants, if we do not 
disdain them the office. 

Neifile began immediately to blush because 
one of them had a love in the company, and 
said: Good Pampinea, take heed what you 
say, because of mine own knowledge nothing 
can be spoken but good of them all, and I think 
them all to be absolutely sufficient to a far 
greater employment than is here intended, as 
being well worthy to keep company, not only 
with us, but them of more fair and precious 
esteem than we are. But because it appeareth 
plainly enough that they bear affection to some 
here amongst us, I fear, if we should make the 
motion, that some dishonour or reproof may 
ensue thereby, and yet without blame either 
in us or them. 

That is nothing at all, answered Filomena; 
let me live honestly, and my conscience not 
check me with any crime; speak then who can 
to the contrary; God and truth shall enter 
arms for me. I wish that they were as willing 
to come as all we are to bid them welcome; 
for truly, as Pampinea said, we may very well 
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hope that Fortune will be furtherous to our 
proposed journey. 

The other ladies, hearing them speak in such 
manner, not only were silent to themselves, 
but all with one accord and consent said, that 
it were well done to call them, and to acquaint 
them with their intention, entreating their 
company in so pleasant a voyage. Whereupon, 
without any more words, Pampinea, rising to 
her feet, because one of the three was her 
kinsman, went towards them as they stood re- 
spectfully observing them, and, with a pleasing 
countenance, giving them a gracious salutation, 
declared to them their deliberation, desiring, 
on behalf of all the rest, that with a brotherly 
and modest mind they would vouchsafe to bear 
them company. 

The gentlemen imagined at the first appre- 
hension that this was spoken in mockery, but 
when they better perceived that her words 
tended to solemn earnest, they made answer 
that they were all heartily ready to do them 
any service. And without any further delaying 
before they departed thence, took order for 
their aptest furnishing with all convenient 
necessaries, and sent word to the place of 
their first appointment. On the morrow, being 
Wednesday, about break of day, the ladies, with 
certain of their attending gentlewomen, and the 
three gentlemen, having three servants to wait 
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on them, left the city to begin their journey, and 
having travelled about a league’s distance, arrived 
at the place of their first purpose of stay, which 
was seated on a little hill, distant on all sides 
from any highway, plentifully stored with fair 
spreading trees, affording no mean delight to the 
eye. On the top of all stood a stately palace, 
having a large and spacious court in the midst, 
round engirt with galleries, halls, and chambers, 
every one separate alone by themselves, and 
beautified with pictures of admirable cunning. 
Nor was there any want of gardens, meadows, 
and other most pleasant walks, with wells and 
springs of fair running waters, all encompassed 
with branching vines, fitter for curious and 
quaffing bibbers than women sober and singularly 
modest. This palace the company found fully 
fitted and prepared, the beds in the chambers 
made and daintily ordered, thickly strewed with 
variety of flowers, which could not but give 
them the greater contentment. 

Dioneo, who above the others was a pleasant 
young gallant, and full of infinite witty conceits, 
said: Your wit, fair ladies, hath better guided 
us hither than our providence. I know not how 
you have determined to dispose of your cares; 
as for mine own, I left them at the city gate when 
I came thence with you; and therefore let your 
resolution be to spend the time here in smiles 
and singing (I mean, as may fittest agree with 
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your dignity), or else give me leave to go seek 
my sorrows again, and so to remain discontented 
in our desolate city. 

Pampinea having in like manner shaken off 
her sorrows, delivering a modest and bashful 
smile, replied in this manner: Dioneo, well 
have you spoken. It is fit to live merrily, and no 
other occasion made us forsake the sick and sad 
city. But because such things as are without 
mean or measure are subject to no long con- 
tinuance, I, who began the motion whereby this 
society is thus assembled, and aim at the long 
lasting thereof, do hold it very convenient that 
we should all agree to have one chief com- 
mander among us, in whom the care and pro- 
vidence should consist, for direction of our 
merriment, performing honour and obedience to 
the party, as to our patron and sole governor, 
And because every one may feel the burthen of 
solicitude, as also the pleasure of commanding, 
and consequently have a sensible taste of both, 
whereby no envy may arise on any side, I could 
wish that each one of us, for a day only, should 
feel both the burthen and honour, and the 
person so to be advanced shall receive it from 
the election of us all. As for such as are to 
succeed after him or her that hath had the days 
of dominion, the party thought fit for succession 
must be named so soon as night approacheth. 


And being in this eminency, according as he 
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or she shall please, he may order and dispose 
how long the time of his rule shall last, as also 
of the place and manner where best we may 
continue our delight. 

These words were highly pleasing to them all, 
and by general voice Pampinea was chosen 
Queen for the first day. Whereupon Filomena 
ran presently to a bay-tree, because she had 
often heard what honour belonged to those 
branches, and how worthy of honour they were 
that rightfully were crowned with them. Pluck- 
ing off divers branches, she made of them an 
apparent and honourable chaplet, placing it by 
general consent upon her head; and this, so 
long as their company continued, manifested 
to all the rest the signal of dominion and 
royal greatness. 

After that Pampinea was thus made Queen, 
she commanded public silence, and causing the 
gentlemen’s three servants, and the waiting- 
women also, being four in number, to be brought 
before her, thus she began: Because I am to 
give the first example to you all whereby, pro- 
ceeding on from good to better, our company 
may live in order and pleasure, acceptable to all 
and without shame to any, I create Parmeno, 
servant to Dioneo, master of the household; he 
taking the care and charge of all our train, and 
for whatsoever appertaineth to our hall service. 
I appoint also that Sirisco, servant to Pamfilo, 
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shall be our dispenser and treasurer, performing 
that which Parmeno shall command him. Like- 
wise that Tindaro serve as groom of the chamber 
to Filostrato his master, and the other two, 
when his fellows, impeached by their offices, 
cannot be present. Misia, my chambermaid, and 
Licisca, belonging to Filomena, shall serve con- 
tinually in the kitchen, and diligently make 
ready such viands as shall be delivered them 
by Parmeno. Chimera, waiting- woman to 
Lauretta, and Stratilia, appertaining to Fiam- 
metta, shall have the charge and government of 
the ladies’ chambers, and preparing all places 
where we shall be present. Moreover, we will 
and command every one of them, as they desire 
to deserve our grace, that wheresoever they go 
or come, or whatsoever they hear or see, they 
bring none but cheerful tidings from outside. 
After she had summarily delivered them these 
orders, very much commended of every one, 
she arose fairly, saying: Here we have gardens, 
orchards, meadows, and other places of sufficient 
pleasure, where every one may sport and recreate 
themselves; but so soon as the ninth hour 
striketh, then all to meet here again, to dine in 
the cool shade. 

This jocund company having received licence 
from their Queen to disport themselves, the 
gentlemen walked with the ladies into a goodly 


garden, making chaplets and nosegays of divers 
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flowers, and singing silently to themselves. 
When they had spent the time limited by the 
Queen, they returned into the house, where they 
found that Parmeno had effectually executed his 
office; for when they entered into the hall they 
saw the tables covered with delicate white 
napery, and the glasses looking like silver, they 
were so transparently clear; all the room, beside, 
strewed with flowers of juniper. When the Queen 
and all the rest had washed, according as 
Parmeno gave order, so every one was seated 
at the table. The viands, delicately dressed, 
were served in, and excellent wines plentifully 
delivered, none attending but the three ser- 
vants, and little or no loud table-talk passing 
among them. 

Dinner being ended, and the table withdrawn, 
all the ladies, and the gentlemen likewise, being 
skilful both in singing and dancing, and playing 
on instruments artificially, the Queen com- 
manded that divers instruments should be 
brought, and, as she gave charge, Dioneo took 
a lute and Fiammetta a viol de gamba, and began 
to play an excellent dance. Whereupon the 
Queen, with the rest of the ladies and the other 
two young gentlemen, having sent their attend- 
ing servants to dinner, paced forth a dance very 
majestically. And when the dance was ended, 
they sung sundry excellent canzonets; outwear- 
ing so the time until the Queen commanded 
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them all to rest, because the hour did necessarily 
require it. The gentlemen, having their chambers 
severed from the ladies, curiously strewed with 
flowers, and their beds adorned in exquisite 
manner—as those of the ladies were not a jot in- 
ferior to them—the silence of the night bestowed 
sweet rest on them all. In the morning, the 
Queen and all the rest being risen, accounting 
over-much sleep to be very hurtful, they walked 
abroad into a goodly meadow, where the grass 
grew verdantly, and the beams of the sun heated 
not over-violently, because the shades of fair 
spreading trees gave a temperate calmness, cool 
and gentle winds fanning their sweet breath 
pleasingly among them. All of them being there, 
sat down in a round ring, and the Queen in the 
midst, as being in the place of this eminency, she 
spake in this manner: 

You see, fair company, that the sun is highly 
mounted, the heat elsewhere too extreme for us, 
and therefore here is our fittest refuge, the air 
being so cool, delicate, and acceptable, and our 
folly well worthy reprehension if we should 
walk farther and speed worse. Here are tables, 
cards and chess, as your dispositions may be 
addicted; but if my advice might pass for 
current, I would admit none of those exercises, 
because they are too troublesome both to them 
that play and such as look on. I could rather 
wish that some quaint discourse might pass 
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among us—a tale or fable related by some one, 
to urge the attention of all the rest. And so, 
wearing out the warmth of the day, one pretty 
novel will draw on another, until the sun be 
lower declined, and the heat’s extremity more 
diminished, to solace ourselves in some other 
place, as to our minds shall seem convenient. If 
therefore what I have said be acceptable to you, 
I proposing to follow in the same course of 
pleasure, let it appear by your immediate answer; 
for till the evening I think we can devise no 
exercise more pleasant for us. 

The ladies and gentlemen allowed of the 
motion, to spend the time in telling tales; 
whereupon the Queen said: Seeing you have 
approved mine advice, I grant free permission 
for this day, that every one shall relate what to 
him or her is best pleasing. And turning herself 
to Pamfilo, who was seated on her right hand, 
gave him favour with one of his own novels to 
begin the recreation, which he not daring to 
deny, and perceiving general attention prepared 
for him, thus he began. 
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Now look awhile upon her loveliness: 
"Tis of a lady in her earliest youth, 
The very last of her illustrious race, 
Done by Domenichino. 
ROGERS’ Ginevra. 


HERE was a fair and goodly inn in 
Paris, much frequented by many great 
Italian merchants, according to such 
variety of occasions and business as urged their 
often resorting thither. One night among many 
other, having had a merry supper together, 
they began to discourse on divers matters, and 
falling from one relation to another, they com- 
muned in very friendly manner concerning their 
wives, left at home in their houses. Quoth the 
first: I cannot well imagine what my wife 
is now doing, but I am able to say for myself 
that if a pretty female should fall into my com- 
pany, I could easily forget my love to my wife, 
and make the best of such advantage. 
A second replied, And trust me I should do 
no less, because I am persuaded that if my wife 
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be willing to wander, the law is in her own 
hand, and I am far enough from home; dumb 
walls blab no tales, and offences unknown are 
seldom or never called in question. A third 
man was unapt to censure his fellows of the 
jury; and it plainly appeared that all the rest 
were of the same opinion. 

Only one man among them all, named Bernabo 
Lomellin, and dwelling in Genoa, maintained the 
contrary, boldly avouching that, by the special 
favour of fortune, he had a wife so perfectly 
complete in all graces and virtues as any lady in 
the world possibly could be, and that Italy 
scarcely contained her equal. For she was 
goodly of person, and yet very young, quick, 
quaint, mild, and courteous, and not wanting 
anything appertaining to the office of a wife, 
either for domestic affairs, or any other employ- 
ment whatsoever, but in womanhood she went 
beyond all other. No lord, knight, esquire, or 
gentleman could be better served at his table 
than himself daily was, with more wisdom, 
modesty, and discretion. After all this he 
praised her for riding, hawking, hunting, fish- 
ing, fowling, reading, writing, inditing, and most 
absolute keeping his books of accounts, that 
neither himself nor any other merchant could 
therein excel her. After infinite other commen- 
dations, he came to the former point of their 
argument, concerning the easy falling of women 
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into wantonness, maintaining (with a solemn 
oath) that no woman possibly could be more 
honest than she; in which respect he was verily 
persuaded that if he stayed away from her ten 
years’ space, yea all his lifetime, yet never would 
she falsify her faith to him, or be allured by 
any other man. 

Amongst these merchants thus communing 
together there was a young proper man, named 
Ambrogiuolo, of Piacenza, who began to laugh 
at the last praises which Bernabo had used of 
his wife, and seeming to make a mockery thereto, 
demanded if the Emperor had given him this 
privilege above all other married men? Bernabo, 
being somewhat offended, answered: No Em- 
peror hath done it, but the especial blessing of 
heaven, exceeding all the emperors on the earth 
in grace, and thereby I have received this favour. 
Whereto Ambrogiuolo presently thus replied: 
Bernabo, without all question to the contrary, 
I believe that what thou hast said is true; but 
for aught I can perceive thou hast slender 
judgment in the nature of things, because if 
thou didst observe them well, thou couldst not 
be of so gross understanding. For, by compre- 
hending matters in their kind and nature, thou 
wouldst speak of them more correctly than thou 
dost; and to the end thou mayst not imagine 
that we who have spoken of our wives do think 
any otherwise of them than as well and honestly 
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as thou canst of thine, nor that anything else 
did urge these speeches of them, or falling into 
this kind of discourse, but only by a natural 
instinct and admonition, I will proceed familiarly 
a little further with thee upon the matter already 
propounded. 

I have evermore understood that man was 
the most noble creature formed by God to live 
in this world, and woman in the next degree 
to him; but man, as generally is believed, and 
as is discerned by apparent effects, is the most 
perfect of both. Having then the most perfection 
in him, without all doubt he must be so much the 
more firm and constant. So in like manner, 
it hath been, and is universally granted, that 
woman is more various and mutable, and the 
reason thereof may be approved by many 
natural circumstances, which were needless 
now to make any mention of. If a man then be 
possessed of the greater stability, and yet cannot 
contain himself from condescending, I say not to 
one that entreats him, but to desire any other 
that may please him; and beside, to covet the 
enjoying of his own pleasing contentment, a 
thing not chancing to him once in a month, but 
infinite times in a day’s space, what then can you 
conceive of a frail woman, subject by nature to 
entreaties, flatteries, gifts, persuasions, and a 
thousand other enticing means which a man that 


is affected to her can use? Dost thou think that 
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she hath the power to contain¢ Assuredly, I 
cannot be of that opinion. For Iam sure thou 
believest, and must needs confess it, that thy wife 
is a woman made of flesh and blood, as other 
women are; if it be so, she cannot be without 
the same desires, and the weakness or strength, 
as other women have, to resist natural appetites 
as her own are. In regard whereof it is merely 
impossible, although she be most honest, but 
she must needs do that which other women do; 
for there is nothing else possible, either to be 
denied or affirmed to the contrary, as thou most 
unadvisedly hast done. 

Bernabo answered in this manner: I am 
a merchant, and no philosopher, and like a 
merchant I mean to answer thee. I am not to 
learn that these accidents by thee related may 
happen to fools, who are void of understanding 
or shame, but such as are wise, and endued 
with virtue, have always such a precious esteem 
of their honour that they will contain those 
principles of constancy which men are merely 
careless of, and I justify my wife to be one 
of them. 

Believe me, Bernabo, replied Ambrogiuolo, 
if so often as thy wife is addicted to folly, 
a badge of scorn should arise on thy fore- 
head, to prove her frailty, their number would 
soon be too many for thee. Persuade thyself 
then, Bernabo, that what women may accomplish 
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in secret they will rarely fail to do; or if they 
abstain, it is through fear and folly. Wherefore 
hold it certain that only that woman is chaste 
who was never tempted. If she had such suit, 
either she answered Yea or No. I could not 
speak so exactly as I do, if I had not well tried. 
the humours of divers women. Yea, and let 
me tell thee more, Bernabo, were I in private 
company with thy wife, howsoever thou pre- 
sumest to think her to be, I should account 
it a matter of no impossibility to find in her the 
self-same frailty. 

Bernabo’s blood now began to boil, and 
patience being a little put down by choler, 
thus he replied: A combat of words requires 
over-long continuance, for I maintain the matter 
which thou deniest, and all this sorts to nothing 
in the end. But seeing thou presumest that all 
women are so apt and tractable, and thyself so 
confident of thine own power, I willingly yield, 
for the better assurance of my wife’s constant 
loyalty, to have my head smitten off if thou 
canst win her to any such dishonest act by any 
means whatsoever thou canst use unto her, 
which if thou canst not do, thou shalt only lose 
a thousand ducats of gold. 

And now Ambrogiuolo, heated with these 
words, answered thus Bernabo: If I had won 
the wager, I know not what I should do with thy 
head, but if thou be willing to stand upon the 
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proof, pawn down five thousand ducats of gold 
—a matter of much less value than thy head— 
against a thousand ducats of mine, granting me 
a lawful limited time, which I require to be no 
more than the space of three months after the 
day of my departing hence. I will stand bound 
- to go for Genoa, and there win such kind consent 
of thy wife as shall be to mine own content. In 
witness whereof I will bring back with me such 
private and especial tokens that thou thyself 
shalt confess I have not failed; provided that 
thou do first promise upon thy faith to absent 
thyself from thence during my limited time, and 
be no hindrance to me by thy letters concerning 
the attempt by me undertaken. 

Bernabo said: Be it a bargain. I am the 
man that will make good my five thousand 
ducats. Albeit the other merchants then present 
earnestly laboured to break the wager, knowing 
great harm must needs ensue thereon, yet both 
the parties were so hot and fiery as the other 
men spake to no effect; writings were made, 
sealed, and delivered under either of their hands, 
Bernabo remaining at Paris and Ambrogiuolo 
departing for Genoa. There he remained some 
few days to learn the street’s name where 
Bernabo dwelt, as also the conditions and 
qualities of his wife, which scarcely pleased him 
when he heard them, because they were far 
beyond her husband’s relation, and she reputed 
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to be the only wonder of women, whereby he 
plainly perceived that he had undertaken a very 
idle enterprise, yet would he not give it over so, 
but proceeded therein a little further. 

He wrought such means that he came 
acquainted with a poor woman who often 
frequented Bernabo’s house, and was greatly 
in favour with his wife, upon whose poverty 
he so prevailed by earnest persuasions, but much 
more by large gifts of money, that he won her 
to further him in this manner following. A fair 
and artificial chest he caused to be purposely 
made, wherein himself might be aptly con- 
tained, and so conveyed into the house of 
Bernabo’s wife under the colour of a formal 
excuse, that the poor woman should be absent 
from the city two or three days, and she must 
keep it safe till she return. The gentlewoman, 
suspecting no guile but that the chest was the 
receptacle of all the woman’s wealth, would 
trust it in no other room than her own bed- 
chamber, which was the place where Ambro- 
giuolo most desired to be. 

Being thus conveyed into the chamber, the 
night going on apace, and the gentlewoman fast 
asleep in her bed, a lighted taper stood burning 
on the table by her as in her husband’s absence 
she ever used to have; Ambrogiuolo softly 
opened the chest according as cunningly he had 
contrived it, and stepping forth in his socks 
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made of cloth, observed the situation of the 
chamber, the paintings, pictures, and beautiful 
hangings, with all things else that were re- 
markable, which perfectly he committed to his 
memory; going near to the bed, he saw her lie 
there sweetly sleeping, and her young daughter 
in like manner by her, she seeming then as 
complete and pleasing a creature as when she 
was attired in her best bravery. No especial 
note or mark could he descry whereof he might 
make credible report, but only a small wart 
upon her left breast, with some few hairs growing 
thereon, appearing to be as yellow as gold. 
Sufficient had he seen and durst presume no 
further; but taking one of the rings which lay 
upon the table, a purse of hers, hanging on the 
wall by a light wearing robe of silk, and her 
girdle, all which he put into the chest, and being 
in himself, closed it fast as it was before, so con- 
tinuing there in the chamber two several nights, 
the gentlewoman neither mistrusting nor missing 
anything. The third day being come, the poor 
woman, according as formerly was concluded, 
came to have home her chest again, and brought 
it safely into her own house, where Ambrogiuolo 
coming forth of it, satisfied the poor woman to 
her own liking, returning, with all the forenamed 
things, as fast as conveniently he could to Paris. 
Being arrived there long before his fixed time, 
he called the merchants together who were 
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present at the passed words and wagers, avouch- 
ing before Bernabo that he had won his five 
thousand ducats, and performed the task he 
undertook. To make good his protestation, first 
he described the form of the chamber, the 
curious pictures hanging about it, in what 
manner the bed stood, and every circumstance 
else beside. Next he showed the several things 
which he brought away thence with him, affirm- 
ing that he had received them of herself. 
Bernabo confessed that his description of the 
chamber was true, and acknowledged, more- 
over, that these other things did belong to his 
wife. But, quoth he, this may be gotten by 
corrupting some servant of mine, both for in- 
telligence of the chamber, as also of the ring, 
purse, and what else is beside, all which suffice 
not to win the wager without some more ap- 
parent and pregnant token. In troth, answered 
Ambrogiuolo, methinks these should serve for 
sufficient proofs, but seeing thou art so desirous 
to know more, I plainly tell thee that fair 
Genevra, thy wife, hath a small round wart upon 
her left breast, and some few little golden hairs 
growing thereon. 

When Bernabo heard these words they were 
as so many stabs to his heart, yea, beyond all 
compass of patient sufferance, and by the chang- 
ing his colour it was noted manifestly, being 
unable to utter one word, that Ambrogiuolo 
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had spoken nothing but the truth. Within a 
while after he said: Gentlemen, that which 
Ambrogiuolo hath said is very true, wherefore 
let him come when he will and he shall be paid; 
which accordingly he performed on the very 
next day, even to the utmost penny, departing 
then from Paris towards Genoa with most 
malicious intent to his wife. Being come near 
to the city, he would not enter it, but rode to a 
country house of his, standing about ten miles 
distant thence. Being there arrived, he called 
a servant in whom he reposed especial trust, 
sending him to Genoa with two horses, writing 
to his wife that he was returned, and she should 
come thither to see him; but secretly he charged 
his servant that so soon as he had brought her 
to a convenient place, he should there kill her 
without any pity or compassion, and then return 
to him again. 

When the servant was come to Genoa, and 
had delivered his letter and message, Genevra 
gave him most joyful welcome, and on the 
morrow morning, mounted on horseback with 
the servant, rode merrily toward the country 
house. Divers things she discoursed on by the 
way, till they descended into a deep solitary 
valley, very thickly beset with high and huge 
spreading trees, which the servant supposed 
to be a meet place for the execution of his 
master’s command. Suddenly drawing forth his 
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sword, and holding Genevra fast by the arm, he 
said: Mistress, quickly commend your soul to 
God, for you must die before you may forward 
pass any further. 

Genevra seeing the naked sword, and hearing 
the words so peremptorily delivered, fearfully 
answered: Alas, dear friend, mercy for God’s 
sake; and before thou kill me, tell me wherein 
I have offended thee, and why you must kill me? 

Alas, good mistress, you have not offended 
me, but in what occasion you have displeased 
your husband it is utterly unknown to me, for 
he hath strictly commanded me, without respect 
of pity or compassion, to kill you by the way as 
I bring you, and if I do it not, he hath sworn to 
hang me by the neck. You know, good mistress, 
how much I stand obliged to him, and how im- 
possible it is for me to contradict anything that 
he commandeth. God is my witness that I am 
truly compassionate of you, and yet by no means 
may I let you live. 

Genevra kneeling before him weeping, wring- 
ing her hands, thus replied: Wilt thou turn 
monster, and be a murderer of her that never 
wronged thee, to please another man, and on a 
bare commands God, who truly knoweth all 
things, is my faithful witness that I never com- 
mitted any offence whereby to incur the dislike 
of my husband, much less so harsh a recompense 
as this is. But flying from mine own justifica- 
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tion, and appealing to thy manly mercy, thou 
mayest, wert thou but so well pleased, in a 
moment satisfy both thy master and me in such 
manner as I will make plain and apparent to 
thee. Take thou my garments, spare me only 
thy doublet and such a bonnet as is fitting for 
a man; so return with my habit to thy master, 
assuring him that the deed is done. And here 
I swear to thee, by that life which I enjoy but 
by thy mercy, I will so strangely disguise myself, 
and wander so far off from these countries, as 
neither he nor thou, nor any person belonging to 
these parts, shall ever hear any tidings of me. 

The servant, who had no great good will to 
kill her, very easily grew pitiful, took off her 
upper garments, and gave her a poor ragged 
doublet, a rustic hat, and such small store of 
money as he had, desiring her to forsake that 
country, and so left her to walk on foot out of 
the valley. When he came to his master, and 
had delivered her garments, he assured him 
that he had not only accomplished his com- 
mand, but also was most secure from any dis- 
covery, because he had no sooner done the deed, 
but four or five very ravenous wolves came 
presently running to the dead body and gave it 
burial in their bellies. Bernabo soon after re- 
turning to Genoa, was much blamed for such 
unkind cruelty to his wife, but his constant 
avouching of her treason to him, according then 
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to the country’s custom, did clear him from all 
pursuit of law. 

Poor Genevra was left thus alone and dis- 
consolate, and night stealing fast upon her, she 
went to a silly village near adjoining, where, by 
the means of a good old woman, she got such 
provision as the place afforded, making the 
doublet fit to her body, and converted her 
petticoat to a pair of breeches, according to the 
mariner’s fashion; then cutting her hair, and 
quaintly disguised like unto a sailor, she went 
to the sea-coast. By good fortune, she met there 
with a gentleman of Catalonia, whose name was 
Signor Encararch, who came on land from his 
ship, which lay hulling there about Alba, to 
refresh himself at a pleasant spring. He taking 
her to be a man, as she appeared no otherwise 
by her habit, upon some conference passing 
between them, took her into his service, and 
being brought aboard the ship, she went under 
the name of Sicurano da Finale. There she had 
better apparel bestowed on her by the gentle- 
man, and her service proved so pleasing and 
acceptable to him that he liked her care and 
diligence beyond all comparison. 

It came to pass within a short while after, that 
this gentleman of Catalonia sailed, with some 
charge of his, into Alexandria, carrying thither 
certain falcons, which he presented to the 
Soldan, who oftentimes welcomed this gentle- 
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man to his table, where he observed the behaviour 
of Sicurano, attending on his master’s trencher, 
and therewith was so highly pleased that he 
requested to have him from the gentleman, who, 
for his more advancement, willingly parted with 
his so lately entertained servant. Sicurano was 
so ready and discreet in his daily services, that 
he grew in as great grace with the Soldan as 
before he had done with Encararch. 

At a certain season in the year, as customary 
order required, there had formerly been in the 
city of Acre, which was under the Soldan’s sub- 
jection, yearly met together, a great assembly 
of merchants — Christians, Moors, Jews, Sara- 
cens, and many other nations besides—as at 
a common mart or fair. And to the end that 
the merchants, for the better sale of their goods, 
might be there in the safer assurance, the Soldan 
used to send thither some of his ordinary officers, 
and a strong guard of soldiers beside, to defend 
them from all injuries and molestation, because 
he reaped thereby no small benefit. And who 
should be now sent about this business but his 
new elected favourite Sicurano, because she was 
skilful and perfect in the languages. 

Sicurano being come to Acre, as lord and 
captain of the guard for the merchants and for 
the safety of their merchandise, she discharged 
her office most commendably, walking with her 
train through every part of the fair, where she 
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observed a worthy company of merchants— 
Sicilians, Pisans, Genoese, Venetians, and other 
Italians—whom the more willingly she noted 
in remembrance of her native country. At one 
especial time, among others, chancing into a 
shop or booth belonging to the Venetians, she 
espied, hanging up with other costly wares, 
a Purse and a Girdle, which suddenly she re- 
membered to be sometime her own, whereat she 
was not a little abashed in her mind. But with- 
out making any such outward show, courteously 
she requested to know whose they were, and 
whether they should be sold or no¢ 

Ambrogiuolo of Piacenza was likewise come 
thither, and great store of merchandise he had 
brought with him, in a carrack appertaining to 
the Venetians; and he, hearing the captain of 
the guard demand whose they were, stepped 
forth before him, and smiling answered that 
they were his, but not to be sold; yet if he liked 
them, gladly he would bestow them on him. 
Sicurano seeing him smile, suspected lest him- 
self had, by some unfitting behaviour, been the 
occasion thereof, and therefore, with a more 
settled countenance, he said: Perhaps thou 
smilest because I, that am a man possessing 
arms, should question after such womanish 
toys. Ambrogiuolo replied: My lord, pardon 
me; I smile not at you or at your demand, but 
at the manner how I came by these things. 
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Sicurano, upon this answer, was ten times 
more desirous than before, and said: If fortune 
favoured thee in friendly manner by the obtain- 
ing of these things, if it may be spoken, tell me 
how thou hadst them. My lord, answered 
Ambrogiuolo, these things, with many more 
besides, were given me by a gentlewoman in 
Genoa, named Genevra, the wife to one Bernabo 
Lomellin, in a recompense of one night’s lodging 
with her, and she desired me to keep them for 
her sake. Now, the main reason of my smiling 
was the remembrance of her husband’s folly, in 
waging five thousand ducats of gold against one 
thousand of mine, that I should not obtain my 
will of his wife, which I did, and thereby won 
the wager. But he, who better deserved to be 
punished for his folly than she, who was but 
sick of all women’s disease, returning from 
Paris to Genoa, caused her to be slain, as was 
reported by himself. 

When Sicurano heard this horrible lie, im- 
mediately she conceived that this was the 
occasion of her husband’s hatred to her and 
all the hardships which she had since suffered; 
whereupon she reputed it for more than a 
mortal sin if such a villain should pass without 
due punishment. Sicurano seemed to like well 
this report, and grew into such familiarity with 
Ambrogiuolo, that by her persuasions, when the 
fair was ended, she took him higher with her 
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into Alexandria, and all his wares along with him, 
furnishing him with a fit and convenient shop, 
where he made great benefit of his merchandise, 
trusting all his money in the captain’s custody, 
because it was the safest course for him, and so 
he continued there with no mean contentment. 

Much did she pity her husband’s perplexity, 
devising by what good and warrantable means 
she might make known her innocency to him. 
Therein her place and authority did greatly 
stead her, and she wrought with divers gallant 
merchants of Genoa that then remained in 
Alexandria, and by virtue of the Soldan’s 
friendly letters besides, to bring him thither 
upon an especial occasion. Come he did, albeit 
in poor and mean order, which soon was better 
altered by her appointment, and he very honour- 
ably, though in private, entertained by divers of 
her worthy friends till time did favour what she 
further intended. 

In the expectation of Bernabo’s arrival, she 
had so prevailed with Ambrogiuolo, that the 
same tale which he formerly told to her he 
delivered again in presence of the Soldan, who 
seemed to be well pleased with it. But after she 
had once seen her husband, she thought upon 
her more serious business, providing herself of 
an apt opportunity, when she entreated such 
favour of the Soldan that both the men might 
be brought before him, where, if Ambrogiuolo 
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would not confess without constraint that which 
he had made his vaunt of concerning Bernabo’s 
wife, he might be compelled thereto perforce. 

Sicurano’s word was a law with the Soldan, so 
that, Ambrogiuolo and Bernabo being brought 
face to face, the Soldan, with a stern and angry 
- countenance, in the presence of a most princely 
assembly, commanded Ambrogiuolo to declare 
the truth, upon the peril of his life, by what 
means he won the wager of the five thousand 
golden ducats he received of Bernabo. Ambro- 
giuolo, seeing Sicurano there present, upon 
whose favour he wholly relied, yet perceiving 
her look likewise to be as dreadful as the Soldan’s, 
and hearing her threatening him most grievous 
torments except he revealed the truth indeed, 
you may easily guess in what condition he stood 
at that instant. 

Frowns and fury he beheld on either side, 
and Bernabo standing before him, with a world 
of witnesses, to hear his lie confounded by his 
own confession, and his tongue to deny what it 
had before so constantly avouched. Yet dream- 
ing on no other pain or penalty but restoring 
back the five thousand ducats of gold and the 
other things by him purloined, truly he revealed 
the whole form of his falsehood. Then Sicurano, 
according as the Soldan formerly had com- 
manded him, turning to Bernabo, said: And 
thou, upon the suggestion of this foul lie, what 
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didst thou do to thy wifes Being, quoth 
Bernabo, overcome with rage for the loss of 
my money, and the dishonour I supposed to 
receive by my wife, I caused a servant of mine 
to kill her, and, as he creditably avouched, her 
body was devoured by ravenous wolves in a 
moment after. 

These things being thus spoken and heard in 
the presence of the Soldan, and no reason as yet 
made known why the case was so seriously urged, 
and to what end it would succeed, Sicurano 
spoke in this manner to the Soldan: My 
gracious lord, you may plainly perceive in what 
degree that poor gentlewoman might make her 
vaunt, being so well provided both of a loving 
friend and a husband. Such was the friend’s 
love, that in an instant, and by a wicked lie, he 
robbed her both of renown and honour, and 
bereft her also of her husband. And her husband, 
rather crediting falsehood than the invincible 
truth, whereof he had faithful knowledge by 
long and very honourable experience, caused 
her to be slain and made food for devouring 
wolves. Beside all this, such was the goodwill 
and affection borne to that woman both by 
friend and husband, that the longest continuer 
of them in their company makes them alike in 
knowledge of her. But because your great 
wisdom knoweth perfectly what each of them 
hath worthily deserved, if you please, in your 
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ever-known gracious benignity, to permit the 
punishment of the deceiver and pardon the 
party so deceived, I will procure such means 
that she shall appear here in your presence 
and theirs. 

The Soldan, being desirous to give Sicurano 
all manner of satisfaction, having followed the 
course so industriously, bade him to produce the 
woman, and he was well contented. Whereat 
Bernabo stood much amazed, because he verily 
believed that she was dead. And Ambrogiuolo, 
foreseeing already a preparation for punishment, 
feared that the repayment of the money would 
not now serve his turn, not knowing also what 
he should further hope or suspect if the woman 
herself did personally appear, which he imagined 
would be a miracle. Sicurano, having thus 
obtained the Soldan’s permission, in tears, 
humbling herself at his feet, in a moment she 
lost her manly voice and demeanour, as knowing 
that she was now no longer to use them, but 
must truly witness what she was indeed, and 
therefore thus spake: 

Great Soldan, I am the miserable and un- 
fortunate Genevra, that for the space of six 
whole years have wandered through the world in 
the habit of a man, falsely and most maliciously 
slandered by the villainous traitor Ambrogiuolo, 
and by this unkind cruel husband, betrayed to 
his servant to be slain, and left to be devoured 
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by savage beasts. Afterwards desiring such 
garments as better befitted her, and showing 
her breasts, she made it apparent before the 
Soldan and his assistants that she was the same 
woman indeed. Then turning herself to Ambro- 
giuolo, with more than manly courage she 
demanded of him when and where it was that 
he lay with her, as, villainously, he was not 
ashamed to make his vaunt¢ But he having 
already acknowledged the contrary, being stricken 
dumb with shameful disgrace, was not able to 
utter one word. 

The Soldan, who had always reputed Sicurano 
to be a man, having heard and seen so admirable 
an incident, was so amazed in his mind that 
many times he was very doubtful whether this 
was a dream or an absolute relation of truth. 
But after he had more seriously considered 
thereon, and found it to be real and infallible, 
with extraordinary gracious praises, he recom- 
mended the life, constancy, condition and virtues 
of Genevra, whom till that time he had always 
called Sicurano. So committing her to the 
company of honourable ladies to be changed 
from her manly habits, he pardoned Bernabo 
her husband, according to her request formerly 
made, although he had more hardly deserved; 
which likewise himself confessed, and falling at 
the feet of Genevra, desired her, in tears, to 
forgive his rash transgression, which most 
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lovingly she did, kissing and embracing him 
a thousand times. 

Then the Soldan strictly commanded that on 
some high and eminent place of the city, Ambro- 
giuolo should be bound and impaled on a stake, 
having his naked body anointed all over with 
honey, and never to be taken off, until of itself 
it fell in pieces, which according to the sentence 
was presently performed. Next he gave express 
charge that all his money and goods should be 
given to Genevra, which was valued above ten 
thousand double ducats. Forthwith a solemn 
feast was prepared wherein much honour was 
done to Bernabo, being the husband of Genevra: 
and to her, as to a most worthy woman and 
matchless wife, he gave in costly jewels, as 
also vessels of gold and silver plate, so much 
as did amount to above ten thousand double 
ducats more. 

When the feasting was finished he caused a 
ship to be furnished for them, granting them 
licence to depart for Genoa when they pleased; 
whither they returned most richly and joyfully, 
being welcomed home with great honour, es- 
pecially Genevra, whom every one supposed 
to be dead; and always after, so long as she 
lived, she was most famous for her manifold 
virtues, But as for Ambrogiuolo, the very same 
day that he was impaled on a stake, anointed with 
honey, and fixed in the place appointed to his 
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mean torment, he not only died, but likewise 
was devoured to the bare bones by flies, wasps, 
and hornets, whereof the country notoriously 
aboundeth. And his bones, in full form and 
fashion, remained strangely black for a long 
time after, knit together by the sinews, as a 
witness to many thousands of people which 
beheld his carcase, of his wickedness against 
so good and virtuous a woman that had not a 
thought of evil towards him. And thus was the 
proverb truly verified, that shame succeedeth 
after ugly sin, and the deceiver is trampled and 
trod by such as himself hath deceived. 
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THE TALE OF THE ABBOT OF 
CLUGNY AND THE COVETOUS- 
NESS OF MESSER CANE DELLA 
SCALA 


Her may ye see well, how that genterye 
Is naught annexid to possessioun. 
CHAUCER. 


ESSER CANE DELLA SCALA, as 
M fame ran abroad of him in all places, 

was, beyond the infinite favours of for- 
tune towards him, one of the most notable and 
magnificent lords that ever lived in Italy since 
the days of Frederick, the second Emperor. 
He determined to procure a very solemn assembly 
at Verona, and many people being met there 
from divers places, especially gentlewomen of 
all degrees, suddenly, upon what occasion I 
know not, his mind altered, and he would not 
go forward with his intention. Most of them 
he partly recompensed which were come thither, 
and they were dismissed to depart at their 
pleasure. One man only remained unrespected, 
or in any kind sort sent away, whose name was 
Bergamino, a man very pleasantly disposed, and 
so wittily ready in speaking and answering as 
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none could easily credit it but such as heard 
him, and although his recompense seemed over- 
long delayed, yet he made no doubt of a 
beneficial ending. 

By some enemies of his, Messer Cane della 
Scala was incensed that whatsoever he gave or 
bestowed on him was as ill-employed and utterly 
lost as if it were thrown into the fire, and there- 
fore he neither did nor spake anything to him. 
Some few days being passed over, and Ber- 
gamino perceiving that he was neither called 
nor any account made of, notwithstanding many 
manly good parts in him, observing beside 
that he found a shrewd consumption in his 
purse, his inn, horses, and servants being charge- 
able to him, he began to grow extremely melan- 
choly, and yet he attended in expectation day 
by day as thinking it far unfitting for him to 
depart before he was bidden farewell. 

Having brought with him thither three goodly 
rich garments, which had been given him by 
sundry lords for his more sightly appearance 
at this great meeting, the importunate host being 
greedy of payment, first he delivered him one 
of them, and yet not half the score being wiped 
off, the second must needs follow; and beside 
except he meant to leave his lodging, he must 
live upon the third so long as it would last, till 
he saw what end his hopes would sort to, 

It fortuned during the time of living thus upon 
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the last refuge that he met with Messer Cane 
one day at dinner, where he presented himself 
before him with a discontented countenance, 
which Messer Cane well observing, more to 
distaste him than take delight in anything that 
could come from him, he said: Bergamino, 
how cheerest thou’ Thou art very melancholy; 
I pray thee tell us why¢ Bergamino suddenly, 
without any premeditation, yet seeming as if he 
had long considered thereon, reported this tale: 

Sir, I have heard of a certain man, named 
Primasso, one skilfully learned in the grammar, 
and, beyond all other, a very witty and ready 
versifier, in regard whereof he was so much 
admired and far renowned that such as never 
saw him but only heard of him could easily say: 
This is Primasso. It came to pass that being 
once at Paris in poor estate—as commonly he 
could light on no better fortune, because virtue 
is slenderly rewarded by such as have the 
greatest possessions—he heard much fame of 
the Abbot of Clugny—a man reputed, next to 
the Pope, to be the richest prelate of the Church. 
Of him he heard wonderful and magnificent 
matters, that he always kept an open and hos- 
pitable court, and never made refusal of any, 
from whencesoever he came or went; but they 
did eat and drink freely there, provided that 
they came when the Abbot was set at the table. 
Primasso hearing this, and being an earnest 
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desirer to see magnificent and virtuous men, he 
resolved to go see the rare bounty of the Abbot, 
demanding how far he dwelt from Paris. Being 
answered about some three leagues thence, 
Primasso made account that if he went on 
betimes in the morning he should easily reach 
thither before the hour for dinner. 

Being instructed in the way, and not finding 
any to walk along with him, fearing, if he went 
without some furnishment, and should stay long 
there for his dinner, he might perhaps complain 
of hunger, he therefore carried three loaves of 
bread with him, knowing that he could meet 
with water everywhere, albeit he used to drink 
but little. Having aptly conveyed his bread 
about him, he went on his journey, and arrived 
at the Lord Abbot’s court an indifferent while 
before dinner-time. Wherefore, entering into 
the great hall, and so from place to place, be- 
holding the great multitude of tables, bountiful 
preparation in the kitchen, and what admirable 
provision there was for dinner, he said to him- 
self: Truly this man is more magnificent than 
Fame hath made him, because she speaks too 
sparingly of him. 

While thus he went about considering on all 
these things very respectively, he saw the master 
of the Abbot’s household—because then it was 
the hour of dinner—command water to be 
brought for washing of hands. So every one 
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sitting down at the table, it fell to the lot of 
Primasso to sit directly against the door whereat 
the Abbot must enter into the hall. The custom 
in this court was such that no manner of food 
should be served to any of the table until such 
time as the Lord Abbot was himself set. Where- 
upon, everything being fit and ready, the master 
of the household went to tell his lord that 
nothing now wanted but his only presence. 

The Abbot coming from his chamber to 
enter the hall, looking about him as he was 
wont to do, the first man he saw was Primasso, 
who being but in homely habit, and he having 
not seen him before to his remembrance, a 
present bad conceit possessed his brain, that he 
never saw an unworthier person, saying within 
himself, See how I give my goods away to be 
devoured. So, returning back to his chamber 
again, commanded the door to be made fast, 
demanding of every man near about him if they 
knew the base knave that sat before his entrance 
into the hall¢ and all his servants answered no. 
Primasso being extremely hungry with travelling 
on foot so far, and never used to fast so long, 
expecting still when meat should be served in, 
and that the Abbot came not at all, drew out one 
of his loaves which he brought with him, and 
very heartily fell a-feeding. 

My Lord Abbot, after he had stayed within 
an indifferent while, sent forth one of his men 
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to see if the poor fellow was gone or no. The 
servant told him that he stayed there and fed 
upon dry bread, which it seemed he had brought 
thither with him. Let him feed on his own, 
replied the Abbot, for he shall taste of none of 
mine this day. Gladly would the Abbot that 
Primasso should have gone thence of himself, 
and yet held it scarcely honest in his lordship 
to dismiss him by his own command. Primasso 
having eaten one of his loaves and yet the Abbot 
was not come, began to feed upon the second, 
the Abbot still sending to expect his absence, 
and answered as he was before. At length, the 
Abbot not coming, and Primasso having eaten 
up his second loaf, hunger compelled him to 
begin with the third. 

When this news was carried tothe Abbot, 
suddenly he brake forth and said: What new 
kind of needy trick hath my brain begot this 
days Why do I grow disdainful against any 
man whatsoever? I have long time allowed my 
meat to be eaten by all comers that did please 
to visit me, without exception against any person 
—gentleman, yeoman, poor or rich, merchant 
and minstrel, honest man or knave; never re- 
straining my presence in the hall by basely 
contemning one poor man. Believe me, covetous- 
ness of one man’s meat doth ill agree with mine 
estate and calling. What though he appeareth a 
wretched fellow to me¢ He may be of greater 
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merit than I can imagine, and deserve more 
honour than I am able to give him. 

Having thus discoursed with himself, he 
would needs understand of whence and what 
he was, and finding him to be Primasso, come 
only to see the magnificence which he heard 
reported of him; knowing also by the general 
fame noised everywhere of him that he was 
reputed to be a learned, honest, and ingenious 
man, he grew greatly ashamed of his own folly, 
and being desirous to make him an amends, 
strove many ways how to do him honour. When 
dinner was ended, the Abbot bestowed honour- 
able garments on him, such as beseemed his 
degree and merit, and putting good store of 
money in his purse, as also giving him a good 
horse to ride on, left it at his own free elec- 
tion whether he would stay there still with 
him or depart at his pleasure. Wherewith Pri- 
masso, being highly contented, yielding him the 
heartiest thanks he could devise to do, returned 
to Paris on horseback; albeit he came poorly 
thither on foot. 

Messer Cane della Scala, who was a man of 
good understanding, perceived immediately what 
Bergamino meant by this moral, and, smiling on 
him, said: Bergamino, thou hast honestly ex- 
pressed thy virtue and necessities and justly 
reproved mine avarice, niggardness, and base 
folly; and trust me, Bergamino, I never felt 
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such a fit of covetousness come upon me as this 
which I have declared unto thee, and I will 
banish from me with the same correction as thou 
hast taught me. So, having paid the host all 
his charges, redeeming also his robes or garments, 
mounting him on a good gelding, and putting 
plenty of crowns in his purse, he referred it to 
his own choice to depart or dwell there still 
with him. 
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THE TALE OF THE YOUNG FLOREN- 
TINE WHO BECAME A PILGRIM 


Tedaldo having received an unkind repulse by his beloved 
Ermellina, departed from Florence; and returning 
thither a long while after, in the habit of a pilgrim, 
he made his wrongs known to her, delivered her 
father from the danger of death, made peace with 
his brethren, and in the end wisely enjoyed his 
heart’s desire. 


OMETIME there dwelt in Florence a 
S young nobleman, named Tedaldo Elisei, 

descended of a noble House, who became 
earnestly enamoured of a widow called Ermel- 
lina, the daughter to Aldobrandino Palermint, 
well deserving for his virtues and commendable 
qualities to enjoy of her whatsoever he could 
desire. Secretly they were espoused together, 
but Fortune, the enemy to lovers’ felicities, 
opposed her malice against them, in depriving 
Tedaldo of those dear delights which sometime 
he held in free possession, and making him a 
stranger to her gracious favours. Now grew she 
contemptibly to despise him, not only denying 
to hear any message sent from him, but scorning 
also to vouchsafe so much as a sight of him, 
causing in him extreme grief and melancholy, 
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yet concealing all her unkindness to himself, as 
no one could understand the reason of his sadness. 

After he had laboured by all hopeful courses 
to obtain that favour of her which he had 
formerly lost, without any offence in him as 
his innocent soul truly witnessed, and saw that 
all further endeavours were fruitless and in vain, 
he concluded to retreat himself from the world, 
and not to be any longer irksome in her eye that 
was the only occasion of his unhappiness. Here- 
upon, storing himself with such sums of money 
as suddenly he could collect together, secretly 
he departed from Florence, without speaking 
any word to his friends or kindred, except one 
kind companion of his, whom he acquainted 
with most of his secrets, and so travelled to 
Ancona, where he termed himself by the name 
of Filippo di Sanlodeccio. Repairing to a wealthy 
merchant there, he placed himself as his servant, 
and went ina ship of his with him to Cyprus. His 
actions and behaviour there proved so pleasing 
to the merchant, as not only he allowed him very 
sufficient wages, but also gave the most of his 
affairs into his hands, which he guided with 
such honest and discreet care, that himself, in 
a few years’ compass, proved to be a rich 
merchant, and of famous report. 

While matters went on in this successful 
manner, although he could not choose but still 
remember his cruel mistress, and was still desper- 
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ately transported for her love, as coveting above 
all things else to see her once more, yet was he 
of such powerful constancy as seven whole 
years together he vanquished all those fierce 
conflicts. But on a day it chanced he heard a 
song sung in Cyprus, which he himself had 
formerly made in honour of the love he bare 
to his mistress, and what delight he conceived 
by being daily in her presence; whereby he 
gathered that it was impossible for him to forget 
her, and proceeded on so desirously as he could 
not live except he had a sight of her once more, 
and therefore determined on his return to 
Florence. Having set all his affairs in due order, 
taking one of his servants, he passed to Ancona, 
where when he was arrived he sent his mer- 
chandise to Florence, in name of the merchant 
of Ancona, who was his especial friend and 
partner; travelling himself alone with his ser- 
vant in the habit of a Pilgrim, as if he had 
been newly returned from Jerusalem. 

Being come to Florence, he went to an inn 
kept by two brethren, near neighbours to the 
dwelling of his mistress Ermellina, and the first 
thing he did was, passing by her door, to get a 
sight of her, if he were so happy. But he found 
the windows, doors, and all the parts of the house 
fast shut up, whereby he suspected her to be 
dead, or else to be changed from her dwelling. 
Wherefore, much perplexed in mind, he went on 
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to the brothers’ inn, finding four persons stand- 
ing at the gate attired in mourning, whereat he 
marvelled not a little. Knowing himself to be 
so transfigured both in body and habit, far from 
the manner or common use of his parting thence, 
as it was a difficult matter to know him, he 
stepped boldly to a shoemaker’s shop near 
adjoining, and demanded the reason of their 
wearing mourning. The shoemaker made an- 
swer: Sir, those men are clad in mourning 
because a brother of theirs, being named 
Tedaldo, who hath been absent hence a long 
while, about some fifteen days since was slain. 
And they having heard by proof made in the 
Court of Justice that one Aldobrandino Palermint, 
who is kept close prisoner, was his murderer, 
as Tedaldo came in a disguised habit to his wife, 
whom he affectionately regarded, they cannot 
choose but let the world know by their outward 
habits the inward affliction of their hearts, for 
a deed so dishonourably committed. 

Tedaldo wondered greatly hereat, imagining 
that some man belike resembling him in shape 
might be slain in this manner by Aldobrandino, 
for whose misfortune he grieved marvellously. 
As concerning his mistress, he understood that 
she was living and in good health; and night 
drawing on apace, he went to his inn with an 
infinite number of molestations in his mind, 
where after supper he was lodged with his man. 
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Now, by reason of many disturbing imagina- 
tions which incessantly wheeled about his brain, 
his bed also being none of the best, and his 
supper, perhaps, somewhat of the coarsest, a 
great part of the night was spent, yet could 
he not close his eyes together. But lying still 
broad awake about the dead time of the night, 
he heard the treading of divers persons over his 
head, who descended down a pair of stairs by 
his chamber into the lower parts of the house, 
carrying a light with them, which he discerned 
by the chinks and crannies in the wall. Stepping 
softly out of his bed to see what the meaning 
hereof might be, he espied through a crack a 
fair young woman, who carried a light in her 
hand, and three men in her company, descend- 
ing down the stairs together, one of them speak- 
ing thus to her: Now we may boldly warrant 
our safety because we have heard it assuredly that 
the death of Tedaldo Elisei hath been sufficiently 
proved by the brethren against Aldobrandino 
Palermini, and he hath confessed the fact; 
whereupon the sentence is already set down in 
writing. Yet it behoveth us, notwithstanding, 
to conceal it very secretly, because if ever here- 
after it should be known that we are they who 
murdered him, we should be in the same danger 
as now Aldobrandino is. 

When Tedaldo had heard these words he 
began to consider with himself how many and 
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great the dangers are wherewith men’s minds 
may daily be molested. First he thought on his 
own brethren in their sorrow, who buried a 
stranger instead of him, accusing afterward, by 
false opinion and upon the testimony of as false 
witnesses, a man most innocent, making him 
ready for the stroke of death. Next he made a 
strict observation in his soul concerning the 
blinded severity of Law, and the ministers 
thereto belonging, who pretending a diligent 
and careful inquisition for truth, do oftentimes, 
by their tortures and torments, hear lies vouched 
only for ease of pain, in the place of a true con- 
fession, yet thinking themselves by doing so to 
be the ministers of God’s justice, whereas indeed 
they are the devil’s executioners of his wicked- 
ness. Lastly, converting his thoughts to Aldo- 
brandino, the imagined murderer of a man yet 
living, infinite cares beleaguered his soul in 
devising what might best be done for his 
deliverance. 

So soon as he was risen in the morning, 
leaving his servant behind him at his lodging, 
he went, when he thought it fit time, all alone 
toward the house of his mistress. There finding 
by good fortune the gate open, he entered into 
a small parlour beneath, where he saw his 
mistress sitting on the ground wringing her 
hands and woefully weeping, which in mere 
compassion moved him to weep likewise; and 
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going somewhat near her, he said: Madam, 
torment yourself no more, for your peace is not 
far off from you! The Gentlewoman hearing 
him say so, lifted up her head, and in tears 
spake thus: Good man, thou seemest to me to 
be a Pilgrim stranger; what dost thou know 
either concerning my peace or mine affliction? 

Madam, replied the Pilgrim, I am of Con- 
stantinople, and doubtless am conducted hither 
by the hand of Heaven to convert your tears 
into rejoicing and to deliver your father from 
death. How is this’ answered she; if you be 
of Constantinople, and art but now arrived 
here, dost thou know who we are, either I 
or my father? 

The Pilgrim discoursed to her, even from the 
one end to the other, the history of her husband’s 
sad disasters, telling her how, many years since, 
she was espoused to him, and many other im- 
portant matters, which well she knew, and was 
greatly amazed thereat, thinking him verily to be 
a prophet, and kneeling at his feet entreated him 
very earnestly, that if he were come to deliver 
her father Aldobrandino from death, to do it 
speedily, because the time was very short. The 
Pilgrim appearing to be a man of great holiness, 
said: Rise up, madam; refrain from weeping, 
and observe attentively what I shall say, yet 
with this caution, that you never reveal it to any 


person whatsoever. This tribulation whereinto 
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you have fallen, as by revelation I am faith- 
fully informed, is for a grievous sin by you 
heretofore committed, whereof divine mercy is 
willing to purge you and to make a perfect 
amends by a sensible feeling of this affliction; 
as seeking your sound and absolute recovery, 
lest you fall into far greater danger than before. 

Good man, quoth she, I am burthened with 
many sins, and do not know for which any 
amends should be made by me any sooner 
than other: wherefore, if you have intelligence 
thereof, for charity’s sake tell it me, and I will 
do so much as lieth in me to make a full 
satisfaction for it. 

Madam, answered the Pilgrim, I know well 
enough what it is, and will demand it no more 
of you, to win any further knowledge thereof 
than I have already, but because in revealing 
it yourself it may touch you with the more 
true compunction of soul, let us go to the 
point indeed, and tell me, do you remember 
whether at any time you were married to an 
husband, or no? 

At the hearing of these words she breathed 
forth a very vehement sigh, and was stricken 
with admiration at this question, believing that 
not any one had knowledge thereof. How- 
beit, since the day of the supposed Tedaldo’s 
burial, such rumour ran abroad by means of 
such speeches rashly dispersed by a friend of 
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Tedaldo’s, who indeed knew it; whereupon she 
returned this answer: It appeareth to me, good 
man, that divine ordinativation! hath revealed 
unto you all the secrets of men; and therefore 
I am determined not to conceal any of mine 
from you. True it is that in my younger years, 
being left a widow, I entirely affected an unfor- 
tunate young gentleman, who in secret was my 
husband, and whose death is imposed on my 
father. The death of him I have the more be- 
moaned, because, in reason, it did nearly concern 
me by showing myself so savage and rigorous to 
him before his departure; nevertheless, let me 
assure you, sir, that neither his parting, long 
absence from me, nor his untimely death, had 
ever the power to bereave my heart of his 
remembrance. 

Madam, said the Pilgrim, the unfortunate 
young gentleman that is slain did never love 
you, but sure I am that Tedaldo Elisei loved 
you dearly. But tell me, what was the occasion 
whereby you conceived such hatred against 
him¢ Did he at any time offend you? 

No, truly, sir, quoth she, but the reason of 
my anger towards him was by the words and 
threatenings of a religious friar, to whom once 
I revealed, under confession, how faithfully 
I affected him; when instantly he used such 
dreadful threatenings to me, and which, even 

1 Revelation. 
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yet, do afflict my soul, that if I did not abstain 
and utterly refuse him, the devil would fetch 
me quick to hell, and cast me into the bottom 
of his quenchless and everlasting fire. 

These menaces were so prevailing with me, as 
I refused all further conversation with Tedaldo, 
in which regard I would receive neither letters 
nor messages from him. Howbeit, I am per- 
suaded that if he had continued here still, and 
not departed hence in such desperate manner 
as he did, seeing him melt and consume daily 
away, even as snow by the power of the sun- 
beams, my austere deliberation had been long 
ago quite altered, because not at any time, since 
then, life hath allowed me one merry day, neither 
did I nor ever can love any man like unto him. 

At these words the Pilgrim sighed, and then 
proceeded on again thus: Surely, madam, this 
one only sin may justly torment you, because 
I know for a certainty that Tedaldo never offered 
you any injury since the day he first became 
enamoured of you; and what grace or favour 
you afforded him was your own voluntary gift, 
and, as he took it, no more than modesty might 
well become you, for he loving you first, you 
had been most cruel and unkind if you should 
not have requited him with the like affection. 
If then he continued so just and loyal to you as, 
of mine own knowledge, I am able to say he 
did, what should move you to repulse him so 
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rudely’ Such matters ought well to be con- 
sidered on beforehand; for if you did imagine 
that you should repent it as an action ill done, 
yet you could not do it, because as he became 
yours, so were you likewise only his; and he 
being yours, you may dispose of him at your 
pleasure, as being truly obliged to none but you. 
How could you then withdraw yourself from him, 
being only his, and not commit most manifest 
theft, a far unfitting thing for you to do, except 
you had gone with his consent ¢ 

Now, madam, let me further give you to under- 
stand that I am a religious person, and a Pilgrim, 
and therefore am well acquainted with all the 
courses of their dealing; if therefore I speak 
somewhat more amply of them, and for your 
good, it cannot be so unseeming for me to do 
it as it would appear ugly in another. In which 
respect I will speak the more freely to you, to 
the end that you may take better knowledge 
of them than, as it seemeth, hitherto you have 
done. In former passed times, such as professed 
Religion were learned and most holy persons; 
but our religious professors nowadays, and such 
as covet to be so esteemed, have no matter at 
all of Religion in them, but only the outward 
show and habit. Which yet is no true badge of 
Religion neither, because it was ordained by 
religious institutions, that their garments should 
be made of narrow, plain, and coarsest spun 
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cloth, to make a public manifestation to the 
world that, in mere devotion and religious dis- 
position, by wrapping their bodies in such mean 
clothing, they condemned and despised all 
temporal occasions. But nowadays they make 
them large, deep, glistering, and of the finest 
cloth or stuffs to be gotten, reducing those 
habits to so proud and pontifical a form, that 
they walk peacock-like, rustling and strouting 
with them in the churches; yea, and in open 
public places, as if they were ordinary secular 
persons, to have their pride more notoriously 
observed. And as the angler bestowed his best 
cunning with one line and bait to catch many 
fishes at one strike, even so do these counter- 
feit habit-mongers, by their dissembling and 
crafty dealing, beguile many credulous widows, 
simple women, yea, and men of weak capacity, 
to credit whatsoever they shall either do or 
say, and herein they do most of all exercise 
themselves. 

And to the end that my speeches may not 
savour of any untruth against them, these men 
which I speak of have not any habit at all of 
religious men, but only the colour of their 
garments; and whereas they in times past de- 
sired nothing more than the salvation of men’s 
souls, these fresh-witted fellows covet after 
women and wealth, and employ all their pains, 
by their whispering confessions and figures 
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of painted fearful examples, to affright and 
terrify unsettled and weak consciences by hor- 
rible and blasphemous speeches, yet adding 
persuasion withal, that their sins may be purged 
by alms-deeds and masses. To the end that 
such as credit them in these their daily courses, 
being guided more by appearance of devotion 
than any true compunction of heart, to escape 
severe penances by them enjoined, may some 
of them bring bread and wine, and others coin, 
all of them matter of commodity, benefit, and 
simply say, these gifts are for the souls of their 
good friends deceased. 

I make not any doubt but alms-deeds and 
prayers are very mighty and prevailing means 
to appease Heaven’s anger for some sins com- 
mitted: but if such as bestow them did either 
see or know to whom they gave them, they 
would more warily keep them, or else cast them 
before swine, in regard they are altogether so 
unworthy of them. But come we now to the case 
of your ghostly father, crying out in your ear 
that secret marriage was a most grievous sin. 
Is not the breach thereof far greater? Familiar 
conversation between man and woman is a 
concession merely natural; but to rob, kill, or 
banish any one, proceedeth from the mind’s 
malignity. That thou didst rob Tedaldo, thyself 
hath already sufficiently witnessed, by taking 
that from him which with free consent in 
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marriage you gave him. Next, I must say, that 
by all the power remaining in you, you killed 
him, because you would not permit him to 
remain with you, declaring yourself in the very 
height of cruelty, that he might destroy his 
life by his own hands. In which case the Law 
requireth that whosoever is the occasion of an 
ill act committed, he or she is as deep in the 
fault as the party that did it. Now concerning 
his banishment and wandering seven years in 
exile through the world, you cannot deny but 
that you were the only occasion thereof. In all 
which three several actions far more capitally 
have you offended than by contracting of 
marriage in such manner. 

But let us see whether Tedaldo deserved all 
these several castigations or not. In truth he 
did not, yourself have confessed, beside that 
which I know, that he loved you more dearly 
than himself, and nothing could be more 
honoured, magnified and exalted than daily 
you were by him, above all other women what- 
soever. When he came in any place, where 
honestly and without suspicion he might speak to 
you, all his honour and all his liberty lay wholly 
committed to your power. Was he not a noble 
young gentleman: Was he, among all those 
parts that most adorn a man, and appertain 
to the very choicest respect, inferior to any one 
of best merit in your city? I know that you 
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cannot make denial to any of these demands. 


How could you then, by the persuasion of a 
beast, a fool, a villain, yea a vagabond, envying 
both his happiness and yours, enter into so cruel 
a mind against him¢ I know not what error 
misguideth women in scorning and despising 
their husbands; but if they entered into a better 
consideration, understanding truly what they 
are, and what nobility of nature God hath endued 
man withal, far above all other creatures, it 
would be their highest title of glory, when they 
are so preciously esteemed of them, so dearly 
affected by them, and so gladly embraced in all 
their best abilities. 

This is so great a sin as the divine Justice, 
which in an equal balance bringeth all operations 
to their full effect, did not purpose to leave un- 
punished; but as you enforced against all reason 
to drive away Tedaldo from yourself, even so 
your father Aldobrandino, without occasion 
given by Tedaldo, is in peril of his life, and you 
a partaker of his tribulation. Out of which, if 
you desire to be delivered, it is very convenient 
that you promise one thing which I shall tell 
you, and may much better be by you performed; 
namely, that if Tedaldo do return from his long 
banishment, you shall restore him to your love, 
grace, and good acceptation, accounting him in 
the self-same degree of favour and private enter- 


tainment as he was at the first, before your 
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wicked ghostly father so hellishly incensed you 
against him. 

When the Pilgrim had finished his speeches, 
the Gentlewoman, who had listened to them 
very attentively, because all the alleged reasons 
appeared to be plainly true, became verily per- 
suaded that all these afflictions had fallen on 
her and her father for the ungrateful offence 
by her committed, and therefore thus replied: 
Worthy man and the friend to goodness, I know 
undoubtedly that the words which you have 
spoken are true, and also I understand by your 
demonstration what manner of people some of 
these religious persons are, whom heretofore 
I have reputed to be saints, but find them now 
to be far otherwise; and, to speak truly, I per- 
ceive the fault to be great and grievous wherein 
I have offended against Tedaldo, and would, if 
I could, willingly make amends, even in such 
manner as you advised. But how is it possible 
to be dones Tedaldo being dead, can be no 
more recalled to this life; and therefore I know 
not what promise I should make in a matter 
which is not to be performed. Whereto the 
Pilgrim, without any longer pausing, thus 
answered: Madam, by such relations as have 
been shown to me, I know for a certainty that 
Tedaldo is not dead, but living, in health and 
in good estate, if he had the fruition of your 
grace and favour. 
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Take heed what you say, sir, quoth the Gentle- 
woman, for I saw him lie slain before my door, 
his body having received many wounds, which 
I folded in mine arms, and washed his face with 
my brinish tears; whereby perhaps that scandal 
arose that flew abroad to my disgrace. Believe 
me, madam, replied the Pilgrim, say what you 
will, I dare assure you that Tedaldo is living, 
and if you dare make promise concerning what 
hath been formerly requested, and keep it in- 
violably, I make no doubt but you yourself shall 
shortly see him. I promise it, said she, and bind 
myself thereto by a sacred oath to keep it faith- 
fully: for never could anything happen to yield 
me the like contentment as to see my father free 
from danger and Tedaldo living. 

At this instant Tedaldo thought it to be a very 
apt and convenient time to disclose himself and 
to comfort the lady with an assured signal of 
hope for the deliverance of her father, wherefore 
he said: Lady, to the end that I may comfort 
you infallibly in this dangerous peril of your 
father’s life, I am to make known an especial 
secret to you, which you are to keep carefully, 
as you tender your own life, from ever being 
revealed to the world. 

They were then in a place of sufficient privacy, 
and by themselves, because she reposed great 
confidence in the Pilgrim’s sanctity of life, as 
thinking him none other than he seemed to be, 
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Tedaldo took out of his purse a ring, which she 
gave him the last night of their conversing 
together, and he had kept with no mean care; 
and showing it to her, said: Do you know this 
ring, madam¢ So soon as she saw it, imme- 
diately she knew it, and answered: Yes, sir, I 
know the ring, and confess that heretofore I 
gave it to Tedaldo. 

Hereupon the Pilgrim stood up, and suddenly 
putting off his poor linen frock and the hood 
from his head, using his Florentine tongue, he 
said: Tell me, madam, do you know me? 
When she had advisedly beheld him, and knew 
him indeed to be Tedaldo, she was stricken 
into a wonderful astonishment, being as fearful 
of him as she was of the dead body which she 
saw lying in the street. And I dare assure you 
that she durst not go near him, to regard him 
as Tedaldo lately come from Cyprus; but in 
terror fled away from him, as if Tedaldo had 
been newly risen out of his grave, and come 
thither purposely to affright her. Wherefore he 
said: Be not afraid, madam, I am your Tedaldo, 
in health, alive, and never as yet died, neither 
have I received any wounds to kill me, as you 
and my brethren had formerly imagined. 

Some better assurance getting possession of 
her, as knowing him perfectly by his voice, and 
looking more steadfastly on his face, which 
constantly avouched him to be Tedaldo, the 
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tears trickling amain down her fair cheeks, she 
ran to embrace him, casting her arms about his 
neck, and kissing him a thousand times, saying: 
Tedaldo, my faithful husband, nothing in the 
world can be so welcome to me. Tedaldo having 
most kindly kissed and embraced her, said: 
Sweet wife, time will not now allow us those 
ceremonious courtesies which indeed so long a 
separation doth justly challenge, for I must about 
a more weighty business—to have your father 
safely delivered, which I hope to do before 
to-morrow night, when you shall hear tidings 
to your better contentment. And, questionless, 
if I speed no worse than my good hope per- 
suadeth me, I will see you again to-night, and 
acquaint you at better leisure in such things as 
I cannot now at this present. 

So, putting on his Pilgrim’s habit again, 
kissing her once more, and comforting her with 
future good success, he departed from her, going 
to the prison where Aldobrandino lay, whom he 
found more pensive, as being in hourly expecta- 
tion of death. Being brought nearer to him by 
the prisoner’s favour, as seeming to be a man 
come only to comfort him, sitting down by him, 
thus he began: Aldobrandino, I am a friend of 
thine, whom Heaven hath sent to do thee good 
in mere pity and compassion of thy innocence; 
and therefore, if thou wilt grant me one small 
request, which I am to crave at thy hands, thou 
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shalt hear without any failing, before to-morrow 
at night, the sentence of thy free absolution, 
whereas now thou expectest nothing but death. 

Whereunto Aldobrandino thus answered,— 
Friendly man, seeing thou art so careful of my 
safety, although I know thee not, neither do 
remember that ever I saw thee till now, thou 
must needs be some especial kind friend of 
mine. And, to tell you the truth, I never com- 
mitted the sinful deed for which I am con- 
demned to death. True it is I have other heinous 
and grievous sins, which undoubtedly have 
thrown this heavy judgment on me, and there- 
fore Iam the more willing to undergo it. Never- 
theless, let me thus far assure thee that I would 
gladly not only promise something which might 
be to the glory of God, if He were pleased in 
this case to have mercy on me, but also would 
as willingly perform and accomplish it. Where- 
fore demand whatsoever thou pleasest, for un- 
feignedly, if I escape with life, I will truly keep 
promise with thee. 

Sir, replied the Pilgrim, I desire nor demand 
anything of you but that you would pardon the 
four brethren of Tedaldo, that brought you to 
this hard extremity, as thinking you to be guilty 
of their brother’s death, and that you would also 
accept them as your brethren and friends, upon 
their craving pardon for what they have done. 

Sir, answered Aldobrandino, no man knoweth 
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how sweet revenge is, nor with what heat it is 
to be desired, but only the man who hath been 
wronged. Notwithstanding, not to hinder any 
hope which only aimeth at Heaven, I freely 
forgive them, and henceforth pardon them for 
ever, intending, moreover, that if mercy give me 
life and clear me from this bloody imputation, 
to love and respect them so long as I shall live. 
This answer was most pleasing to the Pilgrim, 
and without any further speeches, he entreated 
him to be of good comfort, for he feared not but 
before the time prefixed he should hear certain 
tidings of his deliverance. 

At his departing from him he went directly 
to the Signoria, and prevailed so far that he spake 
privately with a Knight, who was then one of 
the State’s chiefest lords, to whom he said: 
Sir, a man ought to bestow his best pains and 
diligence, that the truth of things should be 
apparenly known, especially such men as hold 
the place and office you do, to the end that those 
persons which have committed no foul offence 
should not be punished, but only the guilty and 
heinous transgressors. And because it will be 
no mean honour to lay to you the blame where 
it worthily deserveth, I am come hither pur- 
posely to inform you in a case of most weighty 
importance. It is not unknown to you with 
what rigour the State hath proceeded against 
Aldobrandino Palermini, and you think verily 
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he is the man that hath slain Tedaldo Elisei, 
whereupon your Law hath condemned him to 
die. I dare assure you, sir, that a very unjust 
course hath been taken in this case, because 
Aldobrandino is falsely accused, as you yourself 
shall confess before midnight, when they are de- 
livered into your power that were the murderers 
of the man. 

The honest Knight, who was very sorrowful 
for Aldobrandino, gladly gave attention to the 
Pilgrim, and having conferred on many matters 
appertaining to the fact committed, the two 
brethren who were Tedaldo’s hosts, and their 
chambermaid, upon good advice given, were 
apprehended in their first sleep, without any 
resistance made in their defence. But when the 
tortures were sent for, to understand truly 
how the case went, they would not endure any 
pain at all, but each aside by himself, and then 
all together, confessed openly that they did the 
deed, yet not knowing him to be Tedaldo Elisei. 
And when it was demanded of them upon what 
occasion they did so foul an act, they answered 
that they were so hateful against the man’s life, 
because he would luxuriously have abused one 
of their wives, when they both were absent from 
their own home. 

When the Pilgrim had heard their voluntary 
confession he took his leave of the Knight, 


returning secretly to the house of Ermellina, 
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and there, because all her people were in their 
beds, she carefully awaited his return to hear 
some glad tidings of her father, and to make a 
further reconciliation between her and Tedaldo, 
when, sitting down by her, he said: Dear love, 
be of good cheer, for, upon my word, to-morrow 
you shall have your father home safe, well, and 
delivered from all further danger; and to con- 
firm her the more confidently in his words, 
he declared at large the whole carriage of the 
business. Ermellina being wondrously joyful 
through two such sudden successful accidents, 
to enjoy her husband alive and in health, and 
also to have her father freed from so great 
a danger, kissed and embraced him most 
affectionately, welcoming him lovingly into her 
bed whereto so long time he had been a stranger. 

No sooner did bright day appear, but Tedaldo 
arose, having acquainted her with such matters 
as were to be done, and once more earnestly 
desiring her to conceal, as yet, these occurrences 
to herself. So,in his pilgrim’s habit, he departed 
from her house, to await convenient opportunity 
for attending on the business belonging to 
Aldobrandino, At the usual hour appointed, 
the lords were all set in the Signoria, and had 
received full information concerning the offence 
imputed to Aldobrandino, setting him at liberty 
by a public consent, and sentencing the other 
malefactors with death, who, within a few days 
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after, were beheaded in the place where the 
murder was committed. Thus, Aldobrandino 
being released to his exceeding comfort, and to 
no small joy of his daughter, kindred and friends, 
all knowing perfectly that this had happened by 
the Pilgrim’s means, they conducted him home 
to Aldobrandino’s house, where they desired 
him to continue so long as himself pleased, 
using him with most honourable and gracious 
respect, but especially Ermellina, who knew 
better than the rest on whom she bestowed 
her liberal favours, yet concealing all closely 
to herself. 

After two or three days were overpast all 
in these compliment intercoursings of kindness, 
Tedaldo began to consider that it was high time 
for reconciliation to be solemnly passed between 
his brethren and Aldobrandino; for they were 
not a little amazed at his strange deliverance, 
and went likewise continually armed, as standing 
in fear of Aldobrandino and his friends, which 
made him the more earnest for accomplishment 
of the promise formerly made unto him. Aldo- 
brandino lovingly replied that he was ready 
to make good his word; whereupon the Pilgrim 
provided a goodly banquet, whereat he purposed 
to have present Aldobrandino, his daughter, 
kindred, and their wives. But first himself 
went in person to invite them in peace to his 
banquet, using many pregnant and forcible 
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reasons to them, such as are requisite in the like 
discordant cases. In the end, they were so wise 
and prevailing with them, that they willingly 
condescended, and thought it no disparagement 
unto them, for the recovery of Aldobrandino’s 
kindness again, to crave pardon for their great 
error committed. 

On the morrow following, about dinner-time, 
the four brethren of Tedaldo, attired in their 
mourning garments, with their wives and friends, 
came first to the house of Aldobrandino, who 
purposely stayed for them; and having laid down 
their weapons on the ground, in the presence of 
all such as Aldobrandino had invited as his 
witnesses, they offered themselves to his mercy, 
and humbly required pardon of him for the 
matter wherein they had offended him. Aldo- 
brandino, shedding tears, most lovingly embraced 
them, and, to be brief, pardoned whatsoever 
injuries he had received. After this the sisters 
and wives, all clad in mourning, courteously 
submitted themselves, and were graciously 
welcomed by Ermellina, as also divers other 
gentlewomen there present with her. Being all 
seated at the tables, which were furnished with 
all such rarities as could be wished for, all things 
else deserved their due commendation, but only 
sad silence, occasioned by the fresh remembrance 
of sorrow, appearing in the habits of Tedaldo’s 
friends and kindred, which the Pilgrim himself 
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perceived to be the only disgrace to him and 
his feast. 

Wherefore, as before he had resolved, when 
time served, to purge away this melancholy, he 
arose from the table when some as yet had scarce 
begun to eat, and thus spake: Gracious com- 
pany, there is no defect in this banquet, that 
debars it of the honour it might else have, but 
only the presence of Tedaldo, who, having been 
continually in your company, it seems you are 
not willing to take knowledge of him, and there- 
fore I mean myself to show him. So, uncasing 
himself out of his pilgrim’s clothes, and standing 
in his hose and doublet, to their no little admira- 
tion, they all knew him, yet doubted whether it 
were he or no. Which he perceiving, he repeated 
his brethren and absent kindred’s names, and 
what occurrences happened between them from 
time to time, beside the relation of his own past 
fortunes, inciting tears in the eyes of his brethren 
and all else there present, every one hugging and 
embracing him, yea, many beside, who were no 
kin at all to him, Ermellina only excepted; which 
when Aldobrandino saw, he said unto her, How 
now, Ermellinas Why dost thou not welcome 
home Tedaldo so kindly as the rest have done? 

She making a modest curtsey to her father, 
and answering so loud as every one might hear 
her, said: There is not any in this assembly that 
more willingly would give him all expression of 
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a joyful welcome home and thankful gratitude 
for such especial favours received than in my 
heart I could afford to do, but only in regard of 
those infamous speeches noised out against me 
on the day when we wept for him who was 
supposed to be Tedaldo, which slander was to 
my great discredit. Go on boldly, replied Aldo- 
brandino; dost thou think that I regard any 
such praters¢ In the procuring of my deliver- 
ance he hath approved them to be manifest liars, 
albeit myself did never credit them. Go then, I 
command thee, and let me see thee both kiss and 
embrace him. She, who desired nothing more, 
showed herself not slothful in obeying her 
father to do but her duty to her husband. 
Wherefore being risen, as all the rest had done, 
but yet in a far more effectual manner, she 
declared her unfeigned love to Tedaldo. These 
bountiful favours of Aldobrandino were joyfully 
accepted by Tedaldo’s brethren, as also to every 
one there present; so that all former rancour 
and hatred which had caused heavy variances 
between them was now converted to mutual 
kindness and solemn friendship on every side. 
When the feasting days were finished the 
garments of sad mourning were quite laid aside, 
and those becoming so general a joy put on, to 
make their hearts and habits suitable. Now, 
concerning the man slain and supposed to be 


Tedaldo, he was one that in all the parts of his 
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body and trueness of complexion so nearly 
resembled him as Tedaldo’s own brethren could 
not distinguish the one from the other; but he 
was of Lunigiana, named Fativolo, and not 
Tedaldo, whom the two brethren innkeepers 
maliced about some idle suspicion conceived, 
and having slain him, laid his body at the door 
of Aldobrandino, where, by reason of Tedaldo’s 
absence, it was generally reputed to be he, and 
Aldobrandino charged to do the deed, by 
vehement persuasion of the brethren, knowing 
what love had passed between him and his 
daughter Ermellina. But happy was the Pil- 
grim’s return, first to hear those words in the 
inn, the means to bring the murder to light, and 
then the discreet carriage of the Pilgrim until 
he plainly approved himself to be truly Tedaldo. 
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“ ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL” 
THE STORY OF BERTRAM AND GILETTA 


Lafeu. I have seen a medicine 
That’s able to breathe life into a stone, 
Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary 
With spritely fire and motion; whose simple touch 
Is powerful to araise King Pepin, nay, 
To give great Charlemain a pen in’s hand, 
And write to her a love-line. 
King. What “ her ” is this? 
Lafeu. Why, Doctor She: my lord, there’s one arrived, 
If you will see her. 
All's Well that Ends Well, Act II. Sc. i. 


HERE once lived in the kingdom of 
France a gentleman named Isnardo, 
Count of Roussillon, who because he 

was continually weak and ailing kept a physician 
daily in his house, who was called Master Gerard, 
of Narbonne. Count Isnardo had one only son, 
very young in years, fair and comely, named 
Bertram, with whom many other children of his 
age had their education, and among them a 
daughter of the fore-named physician, called 
Giletta, who in these tender years fixed her 
affection upon young Bertram with such an 


earnest resolution as was most admirable in so 
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young a maiden. Old Count Isnardo dying, 
young Bertram fell a ward to the King, and being 
sent to Paris, remained there under his royal 
protection, to the no little discomfort of young 
Giletta, who became afflicted in mind, because 
she had lost the company of Bertram. 

Within some few years after, the physician 
her father also died, and then her desire grew 
apace to visit Paris herself in person, only 
because she would see the young Count, awaiting 
time and opportunity to fit her stolen journey 
thither. But her friends to whose care she was 
committed, in regard of her rich dowry, being 
left a fatherless orphan, were so circumspect of 
her walks and behaviour as she could not by any 
means escape. Her years made her almost fit 
for marriage, which so much more increased her 
love to the Count, making refusal of many worthy 
husbands, and laboured by the motions of her 
friends, yet all denied, they not knowing any 
reasons for her refusals. By this time the Count 
was become a gallant gentleman, and able to 
make election of his wife, whereby her affections 
were the more violently inflamed, as fearing lest 
some other should be preferred before her, and 
her hopes utterly disappointed. 

Now it was noised abroad that the King of 
France was in a very dangerous condition, by 
reason of a strange swelling on his stomach, 
which, failing of cure, became a fistula, afflicting 
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him daily with extraordinary pain. No chirur- 
geon or physician being found that could minister 
any hope of healing, the King, despairing of all 
help, gave over any hope of further advice. 
Hereof fair Giletta was very joyful, thinking this 
accident could be the means not only of her 
journey to Paris, but if the disease were no more 
than she imagined, she could easily cure it and 
thereby compass Bertram to be her husband. 
Hereupon, quickening up her wits with remem- 
brance of those rules of art which, by long 
practice, she had learned of her skilful father, 
she compounded certain herbs together fitting 
for that kind of infirmity, and, having reduced 
her compound into powder, away she rode 
forthwith to Paris. 

Being there arrived, all other serious matters 
set aside, first she must needs have a sight of 
Count Bertram, as being the only saint that 
caused her pilgrimage. Next, she made means 
for her access to the King, humbly entreating 
his Majesty to vouchsafe her the sight of his 
fistula. When the King saw her, her modest 
looks did plainly deliver that she was a fair, 
comely and discreet young gentlewoman, where- 
fore he could no longer hide it, but laid it open 
to her view. When she had seen and felt it, 
presently she put the King in comfort, affirming 
that she knew herself able to cure his fistula, 
saying: Sir, if your Highness will refer the 
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matter to me, without any peril of life, or any 
the least pain to your person, I hope, by the help 
of Heaven, to make you whole and sound within 
eight days’ space. The King, hearing her words, 
began merrily to smile at her, saying: How is 
it possible for thee, a young maiden, to do that 
which the best physicians in Europe are not 
able to perform? I commend thy kindness, 
and will not remain unthankful for thy forward 
willingness; but I am fully determined to use 
no more counsel or to make any further trial 
of physic or chirurgery. Whereto fair Giletta 
thus replied: Great King, let not my skill and 
experience be despised because I am young 
and a maiden, for my profession is not physic, 
neither do I undertake the administering thereof, 
as depending on my own knowledge; but by 
the gracious aid of Heaven, and some rules of 
skilful observation which I learned of reverend 
Gerard of Narbonne, who was my worthy 
father and a physician of no mean fame all 
the while he lived. 

At the hearing of these words, the King began 
somewhat to admire of her gracious carriage, 
and said within himself: What know I whether 
this virgin is sent to me by the direction of 
Heaven or no¢ Why should I disdain to make 
proof of her skill’ Her promise is to cure me in 
a small time’s compass, and without any pain 
or affliction to me. She shall not come so far 
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to return again with the loss of her labour. I 
am resolved to try her cunning. And thereon 
said: Fair virgin, if you cause me to break 
my settled determination and fail of curing me, 
what can you expect to follow thereon? What- 
soever, great King, quoth she, shall please you. 
Let me be strongly guarded, yet not hindered, 
when I am to prosecute the business. And then, 
if I do not perfectly heal you within eight days, 
let a good fire be made, and therein consume 
my body unto ashes. But if I accomplish the 
cure, and set your Highness free from all 
further grievance, what recompense then shall 
remain to me? 

Much did the King commend the confident 
persuasion which she had of her own power. 
Fair beauty, presently replied he unto her: 
in regard that thou art a maid and unmarried, 
if thou keep promise, and I find myself fully 
cured, I will match thee with some such gentle- 
man in marriage as shall be of honourable and 
worthy reputation, with a sufficient dowry beside. 
My gracious Sovereign, said she, willing am I, 
and most heartily thankful withal, that your 
Highness shall bestow me in marriage; but I 
desire, then, to have such a husband as I shall 
desire or demand, by your gracious favour, 
without presuming to crave any of your sons, 
kindred, or alliance, or appertaining unto your 


royal blood. Whereto the King gladly granted. 
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Thereat Giletta began to minister her physic, 
and within fewer days than her limited time, 
the King was sound and perfectly cured, which 
when he perceived, he said unto her: Trust me, 
gracious maid, most worthily hast thou won a 
husband; name him, and thou shalt have him. 
Royal King, quoth she, then have I won the 
Count Bertram of Roussillon, whom I have 
most entirely loved from my infancy, and 
cannot, in my soul, affect any other. Very loth 
was the King to grant the young Count; but 
in regard of his solemn passed promise, and his 
royal word engaged, which he would not by any 
means break, he commanded that the Count 
should be sent for, and spake thus to him: 

Noble Count, it is not unknown to us that you 
are a gentleman of great honour, and it is our 
royal pleasure to discharge your wardship, that 
you may repair home to your own house, there 
to settle your affairs in such order as you may 
be the readier to enjoy a wife, which we intend 
to bestow upon you. The Count returned his 
Highness most humble thanks, desiring to know 
of whence and what she was¢ It is the gentle- 
woman, answered the King, who, by the help 
of Heaven, hath been the means to save my 
life. Well did the Count know her, as having 
very often before seen her; and although she 
was very fair and amiable, yet in regard of her 
mean birth, which he held as a disparagement 
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to his nobility of blood, he made a scorn of her, 
and spake thus to the King: Would your High- 
ness give me a quacksalver to my wife, one that 
deals in drugs and physicary¢ I hope I am able 
to bestow myself much better than so. Why, 
quoth the King, wouldst thou have us break 
our faith, which for the recovery of our health 
we have given to this virtuous virgin¢ And she 
will have no other reward, but only Count 
Bertram to be her husband. Sir, replied the 
Count, you may dispossess me of all that is mine,. 
because I am your ward and subject, and any- 
where else you may bestow me, but pardon me 
to tell you that this marriage cannot be made 
with any liking or allowance of mine, neither 
will I ever give consent thereto. 

Sir, said the King, it is our will that it should 
be so. Virtuous she is, fair and wise; she loveth 
thee most affectionately; and with her mayest 
thou lead a more noble life than with the greatest 
lady in our kingdom. Silent and discontented 
stood the Count, but the King commanded 
preparation for the marriage; and when the 
appointed time was come, the Count, albeit 
against his will, received his wife at the King’s 
hand, she loving him dearly as her life. When 
all was done, the Count requested of the King 
that what else remained for further solemnisa- 
tion of the marriage it might be performed in 
his own country, reserving to himself what else 
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he intended. Being mounted on horseback, and 
humbly taking leave of the King, the Count 
would not ride home to his own dwelling, but 
into Tuscany, where he heard of a war between 
the Florentines and the Siennese, purposing to 
take part with the Florentines, to whom he 
was willingly and honourably welcomed, being 
created captain of a worthy company, and 
continuing there a long while in service. 

The poor forsaken new-married Countess 
could scarcely be pleased with such dishonour- 
able unkindness, yet governing her impatience 
with no mean discretion, and hoping by her 
virtuous carriage to compass the means of his 
recall, home she rode to Roussillon, where all 
the people received her very lovingly. Now by 
reason of the Count’s so long absence, all things 
were far out of order; mutinies, quarrels, and 
civil dissensions having procured many dis- 
solute irruptions to the expense of much blood 
in many places. But she, like a jolly stirring 
lady, very wise and provident in such disturb- 
ances, reduced all occasions to such civility 
again, that the people admired her rare behaviour, 
and condemned the Count for his unkindness 
towards her. 

After that the whole country of Roussillon, by 
the policy and wisdom of this worthy lady, was 
fully re-established in their ancient liberties, she 
made choice of two secret knights, whom she 
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sent to the Count her husband, to let him under- 
stand that if in displeasure to her he was thus 
become a stranger to his own country, upon the 
return of his answer, to give him contentment, 
she would depart thence, and by no means dis- 
turb him. Roughly and churlishly he replied: 
Let her do as she list, for I have no determina- 
tion to dwell with her or near where she is. Tell 
her from me, when she shall have this ring which 
you behold here on my finger and a son in her 
arms begotten by me, then will I come live with 
her and be her love. The ring he made most 
precious and dear account of, and never took it 
off from his finger, in regard of a special virtue 
and property which he well knew to be remain- 
ing in it. And these two knights, hearing the 
impossibility of the two strict conditions, with 
no favour else to be derived from him, sorrow- 
fully returned back to their lady, and acquainted 
her with his unkind answer, as also his unalter- 
able determination, which well you may conceive 
must needs be very unwelcome unto her. 

After she had an indifferent while considered 
with herself, her resolution became so undaunt- 
able that she would adventure to practise such 
means whereby to compass those two apparent 
impossibilities, and so to enjoy the love of her 
husband. Having absolutely concluded what 
was to be done, she assembled all the chiefest 
men of the country, revealing unto them in 
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mournful manner what an attempt she had made 
already in hope of recovering her husband’s 
favour, and what a rude answer was thereon 
returned. In the end she told them that it did 
not suit with her unworthiness to make the 
Count live as an exile from his own inheritance, 
upon no other inducement but only in regard 
of her, wherefore she had determined between 
Heaven and her soul to spend the remainder of 
her days in pilgrimages and prayers for preserva- 
tion of the Count’s soul and her own; earnestly 
desiring them to undertake the charge and 
government of the country, and signifying to 
the Count how she had forsaken his house, and 
purposed to wander as far thence that never 
would she visit Roussillon any more. In the 
delivery of these words the lords and gentlemen 
wept and sighed extraordinarily, using many 
earnest deprecations to alter this resolve in her, 
but all was in vain. 

Having taken her sad and sorrowful farewell of 
them all, accompanied only with her maid and 
one of her kinsmen, away she went, attired in a 
pilgrim’s habit, yet well furnished with money 
and precious jewels, to avoid all wants which 
might befall her in travel, not acquainting any 
one whither she went. In no place staid she 
until she was arrived at Florence, where happen- 
ing into a poor widow’s house, like a poor 
pilgrim, she seemed content therewith. And 
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desiring to hear some tidings of the Count, the 
next day she saw him pass by the house on 
horseback with his company. Now albeit she 
knew him well enough, yet she demanded of 
the good old widow what gentleman he was¢ 
She made answer that he was a stranger there, 
yet a nobleman, called Count Bertram of Rous- 
sillon, a virtuous knight, beloved and much 
respected in the city. Moreover, that he was 
far in love with a neighbour of hers, a young 
gentlewoman, but very poor and mean in sub- 
stance, yet of honest life, virtuous, and never 
taxed with any evil report, only her poverty was 
the main embarment of her marriage, dwelling 
in house with her mother, who was a wise, 
honest, and worthy lady. 

The Countess having well observed her words, 
and considering thereon from point to point, 
debated soberly with her own thoughts in such 
a doubtful case what was best to be done. When 
she had understood which was the house, the 
ancient lady’s name, and likewise her daughter’s, 
to whom her husband was so affectionately 
devoted, she made choice of a fit and con- 
venient time when, in her pilgrim’s habit, 
secretly she went to the house. There she found 
the mother and daughter in poor condition, and 
with as poor a family, whom after she had 
ceremoniously saluted, she told the old lady 
that she requested but a little conference with 
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her. The lady arose, and giving her kind enter- 
tainment, they went together into a withdrawing 
chamber, where being both set down, the 
Countess began in this manner: 

Madam, in my poor opinion, you are not free 
from the frowns of Fortune, no more than I 
myself am; but if you were so well pleased, 
there is no one that can comfort both our 
calamities in such manner as you are able to do. 
And believe me, answered the lady, there is 
nothing in the world that can be so welcome to 
me as honest comfort. The Countess proceeding 
on in her former speeches said: I have now 
need, good madam, both of your trust and 
fidelity, whereon if I should rely, and you fail 
me, it will be your own undoing as well as mine. 
Speak then boldly, replied the old lady, and 
remain constantly assured that you shall no way 
be deceived by me. Hereupon the Countess 
declared the whole course of her love, from the 
very original to the instant, revealing also what 
she was, and the occasion of her coming thither; 
relating everything so perfectly that the lady 
verily believed her, by some reports which 
she had formerly heard, and which moved her 
the more to compassion. Now, when all cir- 
cumstances were at full discovered, thus spoke 
the Countess: 

Among my other miseries and misfortunes, 
which have half broken my heart in the mere 
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repetition, beside the sad and afflicting suffer- 
ance, two things there are, which if I cannot 
compass to have, all hope is quite frustrate for 
ever of gaining the grace of my lord and husband. 
Yet these two things may I obtain by your help, 
if all be true which I have heard, and you can 
therein best resolve me. Since my coming to 
this city, it hath credibly been told me that the 
Count, my husband, is deeply in love with your 
daughter. If the Count, quoth the lady, love my 
daughter, and have a wife of his own, he must 
think, and so shall surely find it, that his great- 
ness is no privilege for him whereby to work 
dishonour upon her poverty. But indeed, some 
appearances there are, and such a matter as you 
speak of may be presumed, yet so far from a 
very thought of entertaining in her or me, as 
whatsoever I am able to do, to yield you any 
comfort and content, you shall find me therein 
both willing and ready; for I prize my daughter’s 
spotless poverty at as high a rate as he can do 
the pride of his honour. 

Madam, quoth the Countess, most heartily 
I thank you. But before I presume any further 
on your kindness, let me first tell you what 
faithfully I intended to do for you, if I can bring 
my purpose to effect. I see that your daughter is 
beautiful, and of sufficient years for marriage, 
and is debarred thereof, as I have heard, only 
by lack of a competent dowry. Wherefore, 
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madam, in recompense of the favour I expect 
from you, I will enrich her with so much ready 
money as you shall think sufficient to match her 
in the degree of honour. Poverty made the poor 
lady very well to like of such a bountiful offer, 
and having a noble heart, she said: Great 
Countess, say wherein am I able to do you any 
service, as can deserve such a gracious offers If 
the action be honest, without blame or scandal 
to my poor yet undetected reputation, gladly 
I would know it, and it being accomplished, let 
the requital rest in your own noble nature. 
Observe me then, madam, replied the Coun- 
tess, it is most convenient for my purpose, 
that by some trusty and faithful messenger you 
should advertise the Count my husband, that 
your daughter is, and shall be at his command; 
but that she may remain absolutely assured, that 
his love is constant to her, and above all other, 
she must entreat him to send her, as a testimony 
thereof, the ring which he weareth upon his little 
finger, albeit she hath heard that he loveth it 
dearly. If he send the ring, you shall give it me, 
and afterward send him word, that for the more 
safety and secrecy, he must repair hither to your 
house, where I being. instead of your daughter, 
fair fortune may so favour me that, unknown to 
him, I may conceive with child. Upon which 
good success, when time shall serve, having the 
ring on my finger and a child in my arms 
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begotten by him, his love and liking may be 
recovered, and, by your means, I continue with 
my husband, as every virtuous wife ought to do. 

The good old lady imagined that this was a 
matter somewhat difficult, and might lay a 
blameful imputation on her daughter. Never- 
theless, considering what an honest office it was 
in her, to be the means whereby so worthy a 
Countess should recover an unkind husband, 
she knew the intent to be honest, the Countess 
virtuous, and her promise religious, and there- 
fore undertook to effect it. Within a few days 
after, very ingeniously, and according to the 
instructed order, the ring was obtained, albeit 
much against the Count’s will, and the Countess 
conceived of two goodly sons, and her deliverance 
agreed correspondingly with the just time. 

Thus the old lady, not at this time only, but 
at many other meetings besides, gave the 
Countess free possession of her husband, yet 
always in such dark and concealed secrecy as 
it was never suspected nor known to any but 
themselves, the Count being with his own wife, 
and disappointed of her whom he so dearly 
loved. Always at his uprising in the mornings, 
which usually was before the break of day, 
for preventing the least scruple of suspicion, 
many familiar conferences passed between them, 
with the gifts of divers fair and costly jewels, 
all which the Countess carefully kept, and 
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perceiving assuredly that she was conceived with 
child, she would no longer be troublesome to 
the good old lady, but calling her aside, spake 
thus to her: Madam, I must needs give thanks 
to Heaven and you, because my desires are 
amply accomplished, and both time and your 
deserts do justly challenge that I should accord- 
ingly quit you before my departure. It remaineth 
now in your own power to make what demand 
you please of me, which yet I will not give you 
by way of reward, because that would seem to 
be base and mercenary; but only whatsoever 
you shall receive of me is in honourable recom- 
pense of fair and virtuous deservings, such as 
any honest and well-minded lady in the like 
distress may with good credit allow, and yet no 
prejudice to her reputation. 

Although poverty might well have tutored the 
lady’s tongue to demand a liberal recompense 
for her pains, yet she requested but an hundred 
pounds as a friendly help towards her daughter's 
marriage, and that with a bashful blushing was 
uttered too; yet the Countess gave her five 
hundred pounds, besides so many rich and 
costly jewels as amounted to a far greater sum. 
So she returned to her wonted lodging at the 
aged widow’s house, where first she was enter- 
tained at her coming to Florence; and the good 
old lady, to avoid the Count’s repairing to her 
house any more, departed thence suddenly with 
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her daughter, to divers friends of hers that dwelt 
in the country, whereat the Count was much 
discontented; albeit afterwards he did never hear 
any more tidings of her or her daughter, who was 
worthily married, to her mother’s great comfort. 

Not long after, Count Bertram was recalled 
home by his people, and he having heard of his 
wife’s absence, went to Roussillon so much the 
more willingly. And the Countess knowing her 
husband’s departure from Florence, as also his 
safe arrival at his own dwelling, remained still in 
Florence until the time of her deliverance, which 
was of two goodly sons, lively resembling the 
looks of their father, and all the perfect linea- 
ments of his body. Persuade yourselves she was 
not a little careful of their nursing, and when 
she saw the time answerable to her determina- 
tion, she took her journey, unknown to any, and 
arrived with them at Montpellier, where she 
rested for divers days, after so long and weari- 
some a journey. 

Upon the day of All Saints the Count kept a 
solemn festival, for the assembly of his lords, 
knights, ladies, and gentlewomen: upon which 
jovial day of general rejoicing, the Countess, 
attired in her wonted pilgrim’s weeds, repaired 
thither, entering into the great hall where the 
tables were readily covered for dinner. Pressing 
through the throng of people, with her two 
children in her arms, she presumed to the place 
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where the Count sat, and falling on her knees 
before him, the tears trickling abundantly down 
her cheeks, thus she spake: 

Worthy Lord, I am thy poor, despised, and 
unfortunate wife, who, that thou mightest return 
home, and not be an exile from thine own 
abiding, have thus long gone begging through 
the world. Yet now at length, I hope thou wilt 
be so honourably minded as to perform thine 
own two strict imposed conditions, made to the 
two knights which I sent unto thee, and which, 
by thy command, I was enjoined to do. Behold 
here in my arms, not only one son by thee 
begotten, but two twins, and thy ring beside. 
High time is it now, if men of honour respect 
their promises, and after so long and tedious 
travel, I should at last be welcomed as thy 
true wife. 

The Count hearing this stood as confounded 
with admiration, for full well he knew the ring; 
and both the children were so like him that he 
was confirmed to be their father by general 
judgment. Upon his urging by what possible 
means this could be brought to pass, the Coun- 
tess, in presence of the whole assembly, and 
unto her eternal commendation, related the whole 
history, even in such manner as you have 
formerly heard it. Moreover, she reported the 
private speeches in bed, uttered between himself 
and her, being witnessed more apparently by the 
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costly jewels there openly shown. All which in- 
fallible proofs, proclaiming his shame and her 
most noble carriage to her husband, he confessed 
that she had told nothing but the truth in every 
point which she had reported. 

Commending her admirable constancy, ex- 
cellency of wit, and sprightly courage, in making 
such a bold adventure, he kissed the two sweet 
boys, and to keep his promise, whereto he was 
earnestly importuned by all his best esteemed 
friends there present, especially the honourable 
ladies, who would have no denial, but by for- 
getting his former harsh and uncivil carriage 
towards her, to accept her for ever as his lawful 
wife; folding her in his arms, and sweetly kissing 
her divers times together, he bade her welcome 
to him as his virtuous, loyal, and most loving 
wife, and so, for ever after, he would acknow- 
ledge her. Well knew he that she had store of 
better beseeming garments in the house, and 
therefore requested the ladies to walk with her 
to her chamber, to uncase her of those pilgrim’s 
weeds, and clothe her in her own more sumptuous 
garments, even those which she wore on her 
wedding day, because that was not the day of 
his contentment, but only this; for now he con- 
fessed her to be his wife indeed, and now he 
would give the King thanks for her, and now 
was Count Bertram truly married to the fair 


Giletta of Narbonne. 
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Fair Isabel, poor simple Isabel! 
Lorenzo, a young palmer in Love’s eye! 
They could not in the selfsame mansion dwell 
Without some stir of heart, some malady; 
They could not sit at meals but feel how well 
It soothed each to be the other by; 
They could not, sure, beneath the same roof sleep, 
But to each other dream, and nightly weep. 


Keats, 


N Messina there dwelt three young men, 
| brethren, and merchants by their common 

profession, who, becoming very rich by the 
death of their father, lived in very good fame 
and repute. Their father was of San Gemignano, 
and they had a sister named Isabella, young, 
beautiful, and well-conditioned, who as yet re- 
mained unmarried. A proper youth, being a 
gentleman born in Pisa and named Lorenzo, 
had as a trusty factor the managing of the 
brethren’s business and affairs. This Lorenzo, 
Being of comely personage, affable, and excel- 
lent in his behaviour, grew so gracious in the 
eyes of Isabella that she afforded him many 
very respective looks, yea, kindnesses of no 


common quality. Which Lorenzo taking notice 
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of, and observing by degrees from time to time, 
gave over all beauties in the city which might 
allure any affection from him, and only fixed 
his heart on her, so that their love grew to a 
mutual embracing, both equally respecting one 
another and entertaining kindnesses as occasion 
gave leave. 

Long time continued this amorous League of 
Love, yet not so cunningly concealed, but at 
length the secret meeting of Lorenzo and Isa- 
bella, to ease their poor souls of Love’s oppres- 
sions, was discovered by the eldest of the 
brethren, unknown to them who were thus 
betrayed. He being a man of great discretion, 
although this sight was highly displeasing to 
him, yet notwithstanding he kept it to himself 
till the next morning, labouring his brain what 
might best be done in so urgent a case. When 
day was come he resorted to his brethren, and 
told them what he had seen in the time past 
between their sister and Lorenzo. 

Many deliberations passed on in this case, but 
after all, thus they concluded together, to let it 
proceed on with patient supportance, that no 
scandal might ensue to them or their sister, no 
evil act being as yet committed. And seeming 
as if they knew not of her love, they had a wary 
eye still upon her secret walks, awaiting for 
some convenient time when, without their own 


prejudice, or Isabella’s knowledge, they might 
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safely break off this stolen love, which was 
altogether against their liking. So, showing no 
worse countenance to Lorenzo than formerly 
they had done, but employing and conversing 
with him in kind manner, it fortuned, that riding 
all three to recreate themselves out of the city, 
they took Lorenzo in their company, and when 
they came to a solitary place, such as suited best 
with their vile purpose, they ran suddenly upon 
Lorenzo, slew him, and afterward interred his 
body where hardly it could be discovered by 
any one. Then they returned back to Messina, 
and gave it forth, as a credible report, that they 
had sent him abroad about their affairs, as 
formerly they were wont to do; which every 
one verily believed, because they knew no reason 
why they should conceit any otherwise. 

Isabella, living in expectation of his return, 
and perceiving his stay to her was so offensive 
long, made many demands to her brethren, into 
what parts they had sent him, that his tarrying 
was so quite from all wonted course. Such was 
her importunate speech to them, that they taking 
it very discontentedly, one of them returned her 
this frowning answer: What is your meaning, 
sister, by so many questionings after Lorenzo? 
What urgent affairs have you with him, that 
make you so impatient upon his absence? If 
hereafter you make any more demands for him, 


we shall shape you such a reply, as will be but 
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little to your liking. At these harsh words 
Isabella fell into abundance of tears, where- 
among she mingled many sighs and groans, such 
as were able to overthrow a far greater constitu- 
tion; so that being full of fear and dismay, yet 
no way distrusting her brethren’s cruel deed, she 
durst not question any more after him. 

In the silence of dark night, as she lay afflicted 
in her bed, oftentimes would she call for Lorenzo, 
entreating his speedy return to her. And then 
again, as if he had been present with her, she 
checked and reproved him for his so long 
absence. One night amongst the rest, she 
being grown almost hopeless of ever seeing 
him again, having a long while wept and 
grievously lamented, her senses and faculties 
utterly spent and tired, that she could not utter 
any more complaints, she fell into a trance or 
sleep, and dreamed that the ghost of Lorenzo 
appeared unto her in torn and unbefitting gar- 
ments, his looks pale, meagre, and starving, and, 
as she thought, thus spake to her: My dear love 
Isabella, thou dost nothing but torment thyself 
with calling on me, accusing me for over-long 
tarrying from thee; I am come therefore to let 
thee know that thou canst not enjoy my company 
any more, because the very same day when last 
thou sawest me, thy brethren most bloodily 
murthered me. And acquainting her with the 


place where they had buried his mangled body, 
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he strictly charged her not to call him at any 
time afterward, and so vanished away. 

The young damsel awaking, and giving some 
credit to her vision, sighed and wept exceedingly; 
and after she was risen in the morning, not daring 
to say anything to her brethren, she resolutely 
determined to go see the place formerly ap- 
pointed her, only to make trial if that which 
she seemed to see in her sleep should carry any 
likelihood of truth. Having obtained favour of 
her brethren to ride a day’s journey from the 
city, in company of her trusty nurse, who long 
time had attended on her in the house, and knew 
the secret passages of her love, they rode 
directly to the designed place, which being 
covered with some store of dried leaves, and 
more deeply sunk than any other part of the 
ground thereabout, they digged not far, but 
they found the body of Lorenzo, as yet very 
little corrupted or impaired, and then perceived 
the truth of her vision. 

Wisdom and government so much prevailed 
with her, as to instruct her soul that her tears 
spent there were merely fruitless and in vain, 
neither did the time require any long tarrying 
there, Gladly would she have carried the whole 
body with her, secretly to bestow honourable 
interment on it, but yet exceeded the compass 
of her ability. Wherefore, in regard she could 


not have all, yet she would be possessed of a 
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part, and having brought a keen razor with her, 
by the help of the nurse she divided the head 
from the body and wrapped it up in a napkin, 
which the nurse conveyed into her lap, and then 
laid the body in the ground again. Thus being 
undiscovered by any, they departed thence, and 
arrived at home in convenient time, where being 
alone by themselves in the chamber, she washed 
the head over and over with her tears, and 
bestowed infinite kisses thereon. 

Not long after, the nurse having brought her 
a large earthen pot, such as we use to set Basil, 
Marjoram flowers, or other sweet herbs in, and 
shrouding the head in a silken scarf, she put it 
into the pot, covering it with earth, and planting 
divers roots of excellent Basil therein, which she 
never watered but either with her tears, rose 
water, or water distilled from the flowers of 
oranges. This pot she used continually to sit by, 
either in her chamber, or anywhere else; for 
she carried it always with her, sighing and 
breathing forth sad complaints thereto, even as 
if they had been uttered to her Lorenzo, and day 
by day this was her continual exercise, to the no 
mean admiration of her brethren, and many 
other friends that beheld her. 

So long she held on in this mourning manner 
that, what by the continual watering of the 
Basil, and the richness of the soil from what 
it contained, it grew very flourishing, and most 
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odoriferous to such as scented it, that as no other 
Basil could possibly yield so sweet a savour. The 
neighbours noting this behaviour in her, ob- 
serving the long continuance thereof, how much 
her bright beauty was defaced, and the eyes 
sunk into her head by incessant weeping, made 
many kind and friendly motions to understand 
the reason of her so violent oppressions, but 
could not by any means prevail with her, or 
win any discovery by her nurse, so faithful was 
she in secrecy to her. Her brethren also waxed 
weary of this carriage in her, and having very 
often reproved her for it, without any other 
alteration in her, at length they closely stole 
away the Pot of Basil from her, for which she 
made infinite woful lamentations, earnestly en- 
treating to have it restored again, avouching 
that she could not live without it. 

Perceiving that she could not have the Pot 
of Basil again, she fell into an extreme sickness, 
occasioned only by her ceaseless weeping, and 
never urged she to have anything but the 
restoring of the Basil Pot. Her brethren grew 
greatly amazed thereat, because she never called 
for aught else beside; and thereupon were very 
desirous to ransack the pot to the very bottom. 
Having emptied out all the earth, they found the 
scarf of silk wherein the head of Lorenzo was 
wrapped, which was, as yet, not so much con- 
sumed, but by the locks of hair they knew it to 
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be Lorenzo’s head, whereat they became con- 
founded with amazement. 

Fearing lest their offence might come to open 
publication, they buried it very secretly, and 
before any could take notice thereof, they 
departed from Messina, and went to dwell 
at Naples. Isabella, crying and calling still for 
her Pot of Basil, being unable to give over 
mourning, died within a few days after. Thus 
have you heard the hard fate of poor Lorenzo 
and Isabella, Within no long while after, when 
this accident came to be publicly known— 


No heart was there in Florence but did mourn 

In pity of her love, so overcast. 
And a sad ditty of this story borne 

From mouth to mouth thro’ all the country pass’d: 
Still is the burthen sung—* O cruelty, 
To steal my Basil-pot away from me ! 


” 
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It happened on a summer’s holiday 

That to the greenwood shade he took his way, 

For Cymon shunn’d the church and us’d not much to pray. 
His quarter-staff, which he could ne’er forsake, 

Hung half before and half behind his back. 

He trudged along unknowing what he sought, 

And whistled as he went, for want of thought. 


DRYDEN. 


OW began the sun to dart forth his 
N golden beams, when Fiammetta, incited 

by the sweet singing birds, which since 
the break of day sate merrily chanting on the 
trees, arose from her bed, as all the other ladies 
likewise did; and the three young gentlemen 
descended down into the fields, where they 
walked in a gentle pace on the green grass, until 
the sun was risen a little higher. On many 
pleasant matters they conferred together as they 
walked in several companies, till at length the 
Queen finding the heat to enlarge itself strongly, 
returned back to the castle, where, when they 
were all arrived, she commanded that after this 
morning’s walking their stomachs should be 
refreshed with wholesome wines, and also divers 


sorts of banqueting stuff. Afterward they all 
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repaired into the garden, not departing thence 
until the hour of dinner was come: at which time 
the master of the household, having prepared 
everything in decent readiness, after a solemn 
song was sung, by order of the Queen, they were 
seated at the table. 

When they had dined to their own liking and 
contentment they began, in continuation of their 
former order, to exercise divers dances, and 
afterward voices to their instruments, and many 
pretty madrigals and roundelays. Upon the 
finishing of these delights the Queen gave them 
leave to take their rest, when such as were so 
minded went to sleep; others solaced them- 
selves in the garden. But after mid-day was 
past over, they met, according to their wonted 
manner, and, as the Queen had commanded, at 
the fair fountain, where she being placed in her 
seat royal, and casting her eye upon Pamfilo, 
she bade him begin the day’s discourses of 
happy success in love, after disastrous and 
troublesome accidents, who yielding thereto 
with humble reverence, thus began: 

Many novels, gracious ladies, do offer them- 
selves to my memory wherewith to begin so 
pleasant a day as it is her highness’s desire that 
this should be, among which plenty I esteem 
one above all the rest, because you may compre- 
hend thereby not only the fortunate conclusion 


wherewith we intend to begin our day, but also 
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how mighty the forces of love are, deserving to 
be both admired and reverenced. Albeit there 
are many, who scarcely know what they say, 
do condemn them with infinite gross imputa- 
tions, which I purpose to disprove, and, I hope, 
to your no little pleasing. 


Once upon a time, according to the ancient 
annals of the Cypriots, there lived in Cyprus 
a nobleman, commonly called Aristippus, who 
exceeded all other of the country in the goods of 
fortune. Divers children he had, but amongst 
them a son, in whose birth he was more un- 
fortunate than the rest, who having all complete 
perfections of beauty, good form, and manly 
parts, surpassing all other youths of his age or 
stature, yet he wanted the real ornament of the 
soul, reason and judgment, being indeed a mere 
idiot or fool, and no better hope to be expected 
from him. His true name, as he received 
it by baptism, was Galesus, but neither by 
the laborious pains of his tutor nor the fair 
endeavour of his parents, nor by ingenuity of 
any other, could he be brought to civility of life, 
understanding of letters, or common carriage of 
a reasonable creature. His gross and deformed 
kind of speech, and his qualities savouring rather 
of brutish feeding than any way derived from 
manly education, led them to give him the name 
of Cymon, which in their native country language 
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signifieth a very sot or fool, and so was he 
termed by every one. 

This lost kind of life in him was no mean 
burthen of grief unto his noble father, and all 
hope being already spent of any future happy 
recovery, he gave command, because he would 
not always have such a sorrow in his sight, that 
Cymon should live at a farm of his own in a 
country village, among the peasants and plough- 
swains, which was not anyway distasteful to 
Cymon. This well agreed with his own natural 
disposition, for their rural qualities and gross 
behaviour pleased him beyond the cities’ civility. 
Cymon living thus at his father’s country village, 
exercising nothing else but rural demeanour, 
such as then delighted him above all other, it 
chanced upon a day, about the hour of noon, 
as he was walking over the fields, a long staff on 
his shoulder, which commonly he used to carry, 
he entered into a small thicket, reputed the good- 
liest in all those quarters; and by reason it was 
then the month of May, the trees had their 
leaves fairly shot forth. 

When he had walked through the thicket it 
came to pass that, even as good fortune guided 
him, he came into a fair meadow, on every side 
engirt with trees; and in one corner thereof 
stood a goodly fountain, whose current was 
both cool and clear. Hard by it upon the green 
grass he espied a very beautiful young damosel, 
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seeming to be fast asleep, attired in such fine 
loose garments as hid very little of her white 
body; only from the girdle downward she wore 
a kirtle fitted close unto her of interwoven deli- 
cate silk, and at her feet lay two other damosels 
sleeping, and a servant in the same manner. 
No sooner had Cymon fixed his eye upon her 
but he stood leaning on his staff, and viewed her 
very advisedly, without speaking a word and in 
no mean admiration, as if he had never seen the 
form of a woman before. He began then to feel 
in his harsh rural understanding (whereinto 
never till now, either by painful instruction or 
any good means used to him, had any honest 
civility power of impression) a strange kind of 
humour which informed his gross and dull 
spirit that this damosel was the very fairest which 
any living man beheld. 

Then he began to distinguish her parts, 
commending the tresses of her hair, which he 
imagined to be of gold, her forehead, nose, 
mouth, neck, arms, but, above all, her breasts, 
appearing as yet but only to show themselves 
like two little mountains. So that of a fielden 
clownish lout he would needs now become a 
judge of beauty, coveting earnestly in his soul 
to see her eyes, which were veiled over with 
sound sleep that kept them fast enclosed together, 
and only to look on them he wished a thousand 
times she would awake. For in his judgment she 
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excelled all the women that ever he had seen, and 
he doubted whether she were some Goddess or 
no: so strangely was he metamorphosed from 
folly to a sensible apprehension, more than 
common. And so far did this sudden knowledge 
in him extend that he could conceive of divine 
and celestial things, and that they were more to 
be admired and reverenced than those of human 
or terrene consideration; wherefore the more 
gladly he contented himself to tarry till she 
awaked of her own accord. And although the 
time of stay seemed tedious to him, yet notwith- 
standing, he was overcome with such extra- 
ordinary contentment as he had no power to 
depart thence, but stood as if he had been glued 
fast to the ground. 

After some indifferent respite of time, it 
chanced that the young damosel, who was 
named Iphigenia, awaked before any of the other 
with her, and lifting up her head with her eyes 
wide open she saw Cymon standing before her 
leaning still on his staff; whereat marvelling 
not a little she said unto him, Cymon, whither 
wanderest thou, or what dost thou seek for in 
this wood? 

Cymon, who not only by his countenance but 
likewise his folly, nobility of birth, and wealthy 
possessions of his father, was generally known 
throughout the country, made no answer at all 
to the demand of Iphigenia; but so soon as he 
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beheld her eyes open he began to observe them 
with a constant regard, and was persuaded in 
his soul that from them flowed such an unutter- 
able singularity as he had never felt till then. 
Which the young gentlewoman well noting, she 
began to wax fearful lest these steadfast looks of 
his should incite his rusticity to some attempt 
which might redound to her dishonour. Where- 
fore awaking her women and servant, and they 
all being risen, she said, Farewell, Cymon, I 
leave thee to thine own good fortune. Whereto 
he presently replied, saying, I will go with you. 

Now although the gentlewoman refused his 
company as dreading some act of incivility from 
him, yet could she not devise any way to be 
rid of him till he had brought her to her own 
dwelling, where taking leave mannerly of her, he 
went directly home to his father’s house, saying 
nothing should compel him to live any longer 
in the muddy country. And albeit his father was 
much offended thereat, and all the rest of his 
kindred and friends, yet not knowing how to 
help it, they suffered him to continue there still, 
waiting to know the cause of this his so sudden 
alteration from the course of life which contented 
him so highly before. 

Cymon being now wounded to the heart, 
where never any civil instruction could before 
get entrance, with love’s piercing dart, by the 
bright beauty of Iphigenia, moved much admira- 
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tion in his father, kindred, and all else that knew 
him. For first he requested of his father that 
he might be habited and respected like to his 
brethren, whereto right gladly he condescended. 
And frequenting the company of civil youths, 
observing also the carriage of gentlemen, es- 
pecially such as were amorously inclined, he 
grew to a beginning in a short time, to the 
wonder of every one, not only to understand 
the first instruction of letters, but also became 
most skilful even amongst them that were best 
exercised in Philosophy. And afterward, love 
to Iphigenia being the sole occasion of this 
happy alteration, not only did his harsh and 
clownish voice convert itself more mildly, but 
also he became a singular musician and could 
perfectly play on any instrument. Beside he 
took delight in the riding and managing of great 
horses, and finding himself of a strong and able 
body he used all kinds of military disciplines, as 
well by sea as on the land. And to be brief, 
because I would not seem tedious in the repeti- 
tion of all his virtues, scarcely had he attained to 
the fourth year after he was thus fallen in love, 
but he became generally known to be the most 
civil, wise and worthy gentleman, as well for 
all virtues enriching the mind as any whatsoever 
to beautify the body, that very hardly he could be 
equalled throughout the whole kingdom of Cyprus. 

What shall we say then, virtuous ladies, 
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concerning this Cymon¢ Surely nothing else but 
that those high and divine virtues infused into 
his gentle soul, were by envious Fortune bound 
and shut up in some small angle of his intellect, 
which being shaken and set at liberty by Love, as 
having a far more potent power than Fortune in 
quickening and reviving the dull and drowsy 
spirits; declaring his sovereign authority in 
setting free so many fair and precious virtues 
unjustly detained, to let the world’s eye behold 
them truly. And although Cymon by affecting 
Iphigenia failed in some particular things, yet 
notwithstanding his father Aristippus, duly con- 
sidering that love had made him a man, whereas, 
before, he was no better than a beast, not only 
endured all patiently, but also advised him 
therein to take such courses as best liked him- 
self. Nevertheless Cymon, who refused to be 
called Galesus, which was his natural name 
indeed, remembering that Iphigenia termed 
him Cymon, and coveting, under this title, to 
compass the issue of his honest amorous desire, 
made many motions to Cipheus, the father of 
Iphigenia, that he would be pleased to let him 
have her in marriage. But Cipheus told him 
that he had already passed his promise for her 
to a gentleman of Rhodes, named Pasimondo, 
which promise he religiously intended to perform. 

The time being come which was concluded 


on for Iphigenia’s marriage, in regard that the 
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affianced husband had sent for her, Cymon 
thus communed with his own thoughts: Now 
is the time, quoth he, to let my divine mistress 
see how truly and honourably I do affect her, 
because, by her, I am become a man. But if I 
could be possessed of her, I should grow more 
glorious than the common condition of a mortal 
man, and have her I will, or lose my life in the 
adventure. Being thus resolved, he prevailed 
with divers young gentlemen, his friends, making 
them of his faction, and secretly prepared a 
ship, furnished with all things for a naval fight, 
setting suddenly forth to sea, and hulling abroad 
in those parts by which the vessel should pass 
that must convey Iphigenia to Rhodes to her 
husband. After many honours done to them who 
were to transport her thence into Rhodes, being 
embarked they set sail upon their Bon Viaggio. 
Cymon, who slept not in a business so earnestly 
importing him, set on them, the day following, 
with his ship, and standing aloft on the deck, 
cried out to them that had the charge of Iphi- 
genia, saying, Strike your sails, or else deter- 
mine to be sunk in the sea. The enemies to 
Cymon, being nothing daunted with his words, 
prepared to stand upon their own defence; 
which made Cymon after the former speeches 
delivered, and no answer returned, to command 
the grappling-irons to be cast forth, which took 
so fast hold on the Rhodians’ ship that, whether 
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they would or no, both the vessels joined close 
together. And he showing himself fierce like a 
lion, not tarrying to be seconded by any, stepped 
aboard the Rhodians’ ship as if he made no 
respect at all of them, and having his sword 
ready drawn in his hand, incited by the virtue 
of unfeigned love, laid about him on all sides 
very manfully. 

Which when the men of Rhodes perceived, 
casting down their weapons, all of them, as it 
were, with one voice yielded themselves his 
prisoners. Whereupon he said: Honest friends, 
neither desire of booty, nor hatred to you, did 
occasion my departure from Cyprus, thus to 
assail you with drawn weapons, but that which 
hereto hath moved me is a matter highly im- 
porting to me, and very easy for you to grant 
and so enjoy your present peace. I desire to 
have fair Iphigenia from you, whom I love 
above all other ladies living, because I could not 
obtain her of her father to make her my lawful 
wife in marriage. Love is the ground of my 
instant conquest, and I must use you as my 
mortal enemies, if you stand upon any further 
terms with me, and do not deliver her as mine 
own, for your Pasimondo must not enjoy what 
is my right, first by virtue of my love, and now 
by conquest. Deliver her therefore, and depart 
hence at your pleasure. 

The men of Rhodes being rather constrained 
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thereto than of any free disposition in them- 
selves, with tears in their eyes delivered Iphi-~ 
genia to Cymon, who beholding her in like 
manner to weep, thus spake unto her: Noble 
lady, do not any way discomfort yourself, for I 
am your Cymon, who have more right and true 
title to you, and much better do deserve you, by 
my long-continued affection to you, than Pasi- 
mondo can any way plead; because you belong 
to him but only by promise. So bringing her 
aboard his own ship, where the gentlemen his 
companions gave her kind welcome, without 
touching anything else belonging to the Rho- 
dians, he gave them free liberty to depart. 
Cymon being more joyful by the obtaining of 
his heart’s desire than any other conquest else 
in the world could make him, after he had spent 
some time in comforting Iphigenia, who as yet 
sate sadly sighing, he consulted with his com- 
panions, who joined with him in opinion, that 
their safest course was by no means to return to 
Cyprus; and therefore all, with one accord, 
resolved to set sail for Candia, where every one 
made account, but especially Cymon, in regard 
of ancient and new combined kindred, as also 
very intimate friends, to find very worthy enter- 
tainment, and so to continue there safely with 
Iphigenia. But Fortune, who was so favourable 
to Cymon in granting him so pleasing a conquest, 
to show her inconstancy, so suddenly changed 
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the inestimable joy of our jocund lover into as 
heavy sorrow and disaster. For, four hours were 
not fully completed since his departure from the 
Rhodians, but dark night came upon them, and 
he sitting conversing with his fair mistress in the 
sweetest solace of his soul, the winds began to 
blow roughly, the seas swelled angrily, and a 
tempest rose impetuously, that no man could see 
what his duty was to do in such a great unex- 
pected distress, nor how to warrant themselves 
from perishing. 

If this accident were displeasing to poor 
Cymon, I think the question were in vain 
demanded; for now it seemeth to him that 
the gods had granted his chief desire to the end 
he should die with the greater anguish in losing 
both his love and life together. His friends 
likewise felt the self-same afflictions, but 
especially Iphigenia, who wept and grieved 
beyond all measure, to see the ship beaten 
with such stormy billows as threatened her 
sinking every minute. Impatiently she cursed 
the love of Cymon, greatly blamed his desperate 
boldness, and maintaining that so violent a 
tempest could never happen but only by the 
gods’ displeasure, who would not permit him 
to have a wife against their will; and therefore 
thus punished his proud presumption, not only 
in his unavoidable death, but also that her life 
must perish for company. 
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She continuing in these woful lamentations, 
and the mariners labouring all in vain because 
the violence of the tempest increased more and 
more, so that every moment they expected 
wrecking, they were carried, contrary to their 
own knowledge, very near to the Isle of Rhodes, 
which they being no way able to avoid, and 
utterly ignorant of the coast, for safety of their 
lives they laboured to land there if possibly they 
might. Wherein Fortune was somewhat fur- 
therous to them, driving them into a small gulf 
of the sea, whereinto, but a little while before, 
the Rhodians, from whom Cymon had taken 
Iphigenia, were newly entered with their ship. 
Nor had they any knowledge each of other till 
the break of day, which made the heavens to 
look more clearly, and gave them discovery of 
being within a flight’s shoot together. Cymon 
looking forth, and espying the same ship which 
he had left the day before, he grew exceeding 
sorrowful, as fearing that which after followed, 
and therefore he willed the mariners to get away 
from her by all their best endeavour, and let 
Fortune afterwards dispose of them as she 
pleased, for into a worse place they could not 
come, nor fall into the like danger. 

The mariners employed their utmost pains, 
and all proved but loss of time, for the wind was 
so stern, and the waves so turbulent, that still 
they drove them the contrary way; so that 
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striving to get forth of the gulf, whether they 
would or no, they were driven on land, and 
instantly known to the Rhodians, whereof they 
were not a little joyful. The men of Rhodes 
being landed, ran presently to the near neigh- 
bouring village, where dwelt divers worthy 
gentlemen, to whom they reported the arrival of 
Cymon, what fortune befell them at sea, and 
that Iphigenia might now be recovered again, 
with chastisement to Cymon for his bold in- 
solence. They being very joyful of this good 
news, took so many men as they could of the 
same village, and ran immediately to the seaside, 
where Cymon being newly landed and his people 
intending flight into a near adjoining forest for 
defence of himself and Iphigenia, they were all 
taken, led thence into the village, and afterward 
unto the chief city of Rhodes. 

No sooner were they arrived, but Pasimondo, 
the intended husband for Iphigenia, who had 
already heard the tidings, went and complained 
to the senate, who appointed a gentleman of 
Rhodes, named Lysimachus, and being that year 
sovereign magistrate over the Rhodians, to go 
well provided for the apprehension of Cymon 
and his company, committing them to prison, 
which accordingly was done. In this manner 
the poor unfortunate lover Cymon lost his fair 
Iphigenia, having won her in so short a time 
before, and scarcely requited with so much as a 
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kiss. But as for Iphigenia, she was royally 
welcomed by many lords and ladies of Rhodes, 
who so kindly comforted her that she soon 
forgot all her grief and trouble on the sea, 
remaining in company of those ladies and gentle- 
men until the day determined for her marriage, 

At the earnest entreaty of divers Rhodian 
gentlemen who were in the ship with Iphigenia, 
and had their lives courteously saved by Cymon, 
both he and his friends had their lives likewise 
spared, although Pasimondo laboured impor- 
tunately to have them all put to death; only 
they were condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment which, you must think, was most grievous 
to them, as being now hopeless of any deliver- 
ance. But in the meantime, while Pasimondo 
was ordering his nuptial preparation, Fortune 
seeming to repent the wrongs she had done to 
Cymon, prepared a new accident whereby to 
comfort him in his deep distress, and in such 
manner as I will relate unto you. 

Pasimondo had a brother, younger than he in 
years, but not a jot inferior to him in virtue, 
whose name was Hormisdas, and long time the 
case had been in question for his taking to wife 
a fair young gentlewoman of Rhodes, called 
Cassandra, whom Lysimachus the governor 
loved very dearly, and hindered her marriage 
with Hormisdas by divers strange accidents. 
Now Pasimondo perceiving that his own nuptials 
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required much cost and solemnity, he thought 
it very convenient that one day might serve for 
both their weddings, which else would launch 
into more lavish expenses, and therefore con- 
cluded that his brother Hormisdas should marry 
Cassandra at the same time as he wedded Iphi- 
genia. Hereupon he consulted with the gentle- 
woman’s parents, who liking the motion as well 
as he, the determination was set down, and one 
day to effect the duties of both. 

When this came to the hearing of Lysimachus, 
it was greatly displeasing to him, because now 
he saw himself utterly deprived of all hope to 
attain the issue of his desire if Hormisdas 
received Cassandra in marriage. Yet being a 
very wise and worthy man, he dissembled his 
distaste, and began to consider on some apt 
means whereby to disappoint the marriage once 
more, which he thought impossible to be done 
except it were by way of rape or stealth. And 
that did not appear to him any difficult matter 
in regard of his office and authority, only it 
would seem dishonest in him by giving such 
an unfitting example. Nevertheless, after long 
deliberation, honour gave way to love, and 
resolutely he concluded to steal her away, 
whatsoever became of it. 

Nothing wanted now but a convenient com- 
pany to assist him, and the order how to have 
it done. Then he remembered Cymon and his 
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friends, whom he detained as his prisoners, and 
persuaded himself that he could not have a more 
faithful friend in such a business than Cymon 
was. Hereupon, the night following, he sent 
for him into his chamber, and being alone by 
themselves, thus he began: Cymon, quoth he, 
as the gods are very bountiful in bestowing their 
blessings on men, so do they therein most wisely 
make proof of their virtues, and such as they 
find firm and constant in all occurrences which 
may happen, them they make worthy, as valiant 
spirits, of the very best and highest merit. Now, 
they being willing to have more certain experi- 
ence of thy virtues than those which heretofore 
thou hast shown within the bounds and limits 
of your father’s possessions, which I know to be 
superabounding, perhaps do intend to present 
thee other occasions of more important weight 
and consequence. 

For first of all, as I have heard, by the piercing 
solicitudes of love, that made thee turn from a 
senseless creature to a man endued with reason. 
Afterward, by adverse fortune, and now again 
by wearisome imprisonment, it seemeth that 
they are desirous to make trial whether thy 
manly courage be changed or no from that 
which heretofore it was, when thou hast won a 
matchless beauty and lost her again in so short 
a while. Wherefore if thy virtue be such as it 
hath been, the gods can never give thee any 
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blessing more worthy any acceptance than she 
whom they are now minded to bestow on thee; 
in which respect, to the end that thou mayest 
reassume thy wonted heroic spirit, and become 
more courageous than ever heretofore, I will 
acquaint thee more at large. 

Understand then, noble Cymon, that Pasi- 
mondo, the only glad man of thy misfortune, 
and diligent suitor after thy death, maketh all 
haste he can possibly devise to celebrate his 
marriage with thy fair mistress, because he 
would plead possession of the prey, which 
Fortune, when she smiled, did first bestow, and, 
afterward frowning, took from thee again. Now, 
that it must needs be very irksome to thee—at 
least if thy love be such as I am persuaded it 
is—I partly can collect from myself, being in- 
tended to be wronged by his brother Hormisdas, 
even in the self-same manner and on his 
marriage-day, by taking from me fair Cas- 
sandra, the only jewel of my love and life. For 
the prevention of two such notorious injuries, 
I see that Fortune hath left us no other means 
but only the virtue of our courages, and the help 
of our right hands, by preparing ourselves for 
arms, Opening a way to thee by a second seizure 
or stealth, and to me the first, for absolute 
possession of our divine mistresses. Wherefore, 
if thou art desirous to recover thy loss, I will not 
only pronounce liberty to thee—which I think 
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thou dost little care for without her—but dare 
also assure thee to have Iphigenia, so thou wilt 
assist me in mine enterprise, and follow me in 
my fortune, if the gods do let them fall into 
our power. 

You may well imagine that Cymon’s dismayed 
soul was not a little cheered at these speeches, 
and therefore, without craving any longer 
respite of time for answer, thus he replied: 
Lord Lysimachus, in such a business as this is, 
you cannot have a faster friend than myself, at 
least if such good hap may betide me as you 
have more than half promised; and therefore 
do no more but command what you would 
have to be effected by me, and make no doubt 
of my courage in the execution. 

Whereupon Lysimachus made this answer: 
Know then, Cymon, quoth he, that three days 
hence these marriages are to be celebrated in 
the houses of Pasimondo and Hormisdas; upon 
which day thou, thy friends, and myself, with 
some others, in whom I repose especial trust, 
by the friendly favour of night, will enter into 
their houses while they are in the midst of their 
jovial feasting, and seizing on the two brides, 
bear them thence to a ship which I will have lie 
in secret, waiting for our coming, and kill all 
such as shall presume to impeach us. This 
direction gave great contentment to Cymon, 
who remained still in prison without revealing 
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time was come. 

Upon the wedding-day, performed with great 
and magnificent triumph, there was not a corner 
in the brethren’s houses but it sung joy in the 
highest key. Lysimachus, after he had ordered 
all things as they ought to be, and the hour for 
dispatch approached near, he made a division in 
three parts, of Cymon, his followers, and his 
own friends, being all well armed under their 
outward habits. Having first used some en- 
couraging speeches for more resolute prosecu- 
tion of the enterprise, he sent one troop secretly 
to the port, that they might not be hindered of 
going aboard the ship when the urgent occasion 
should require it. Passing with the other two 
trains to Pasimondo, he left the one at the door, 
that such as were in the house might not shut 
them up fast, and so hinder their passage forth. 
Then with Cymon and the third band of con- 
federates he ascended the stairs up into the hall, 
where he found the brides with store of ladies 
and gentlewomen all sitting in comely order at 
supper. Rushing in roughly among the atten- 
dants, down they threw the tables, and each of 
them laying hold of his mistress, delivered them 
into the hands of their followers, commanding 
that they should be carried aboard the ship for 
avoiding of further inconveniences. 


This hurry and amazement being in the house 
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—the brides weeping, the ladies lamenting, and 
all the servants confusedly wondering—Cymon 
and Lysimachus, with their friends, having their 
weapons drawn in their hands, made all opposers 
to give them way, and so gained the stairs for their 
own descending. There stood Pasimondo, with a 
huge long staff in his hand, to hinder their pas- 
sage down the stairs, but Cymon saluted him so 
soundly on the head that, it being cleft in twain, 
he fell dead before his feet. His brother Hormis- 
das came to his rescue, and sped likewise in the 
self-same manner as he had done; so did divers 
others beside, whom the companions to Lysima- 
chus and Cymon either slew outright or wounded. 
So they left the house filled with blood, tears, 
and outcries, going on together without any 
hindrance, and so brought both the brides 
aboard the ship, which they rowed away in- 
stantly with their oars. For now the shore was 
full of armed people, who came in rescue of 
the stolen ladies, but all in vain, because they 
were launched into the main, and sailed on 
merrily towards Candia; where being arrived 
they were worthily entertained by honourable 
friends and kinsmen, who pacified all unkind- 
ness between them and their mistresses; and 
having accepted them in lawful marriage, there 
they lived in no mean joy and contentment, 
albeit there was a long and troublesome difference 
about these rapes between Rhodes and Cyprus. 
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But yet in the end, by the means of noble 
friends and kindred on either side, labouring to 
have such discontentment appeased, endangering 
war between the kingdoms, after a limited time 
of banishment, Cymon returned joyfully with 
Iphigenia home to Cyprus, Lysimachus with 
his beloved Cassandra unto Rhodes, each living 
in their several countries with much felicity. 
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A TALE OF TRUE LOVE 


Fair Constance of Lipari fell in love with Martuccio 
Gomito, and hearing he was dead, desperately she 
entered into a bark, which being transported by 
the wind to Susa in Barbary, from thence she went 
to Tunis. There she made herself known to him, 
and Martuccio being in great authority with the 
King, married the said Constance, and returned 
richly home with her to the island of Lipari. 


HEN the Queen perceived that the 

W novel recited by Pamfilo was concluded, 

which she graced with especial com- 
mendations, she commanded Emilia to take her 
turn as next in order, whereupon she thus began: 

Methinks it is a matter of equity that every one 
should take delight in those things whereby the 
recompense may be noted, answerable to their 
own affection. And because I rather desire to 
walk along by the paths of pleasure than dwell 
in any ceremonious or scrupulous affection, I 
shall the more gladly obey our Queen to-day 
than yesterday I did our melancholy King. 

Near to Sicily, dainty ladies, there is a small 
island, commonly called Lipari, wherein, not 
long since, lived a young Damosel, named 
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Constance, none fairer could be, born of very 
sufficient parentage in the same island. There 
dwelt also a young man called Martuccio Gomito, 
of comely feature, well- conditioned, and not 
un-expert in many virtuous qualities, affecting 
Constance in hearty manner, and she so answer- 
able to him in the same kind, that to be in his 
company was her only felicity. Martuccio covet- 
ing to have her in marriage, made his intent 
known to her father, who, upbraiding him with 
poverty, told him plainly that he should not have 
her. Martuccio grieving to see himself thus 
despised because he was poor, made such good 
means that he was provided of a small bark; 
and calling such friends as he thought fit to his 
association, made a solemn vow that he would 
never return back to Lipari until he was rich and 
in better condition. 

In the nature and course of a rover or pirate, 
he put thence to sea, coasting all about Barbary, 
robbing and spoiling such as he met with who 
were of no greater strength than himself; where- 
in Fortune was so favourable to him that he 
became wealthy in a very short while. But as 
felicities are not always permanent, so he and 
his followers, not contenting themselves with 
sufficient riches, by greedy seeking to get more, 
happened to be taken by certain ships of the 
Sarazens, and so were robbed themselves of all 
that they had gotten, yet they resisted them 
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stoutly a long while together, though it proved 
to the loss of many lives among them. When 
the Sarazens had sunk his ship in the sea, they 
took him with them to Tunis, where he was 
imprisoned and lived in extreme misery. 

News came to Lipari not only by one but 
many more beside, that all those that departed 
thence in the small bark with Martuccio were 
drowned in the sea, and not a man escaped. 
When Constance heard these unwelcome tidings, 
who was exceeding full of grief for his so des- 
perate departure, she wept and lamented extra- 
ordinarily, desiring now rather to die than live 
any longer. Yet she had not the heart to lay 
any violent hands on herself, but rather to end 
her days by some new kind of necessity. And 
departing privately from her father’s house, she 
went to the port or haven, where by chance she 
found a small fisher-boat, lying distant from the 
other vessels. The owners whereof being all 
gone on shore, and it well furnished with masts, 
sails, and oars, she entered into it; and putting 
forth the oars, being somewhat skilful in sailing, 
as generally all women of that island are, she so 
well guided the sails, rudder, and oars, that she 
was quickly far off from the land, and solely 
remained at the mercy of the winds. For thus 
she had resolved with herself, that the boat 
being uncharged and without a guide, would 
either be overwhelmed by the winds, or split in 
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pieces against some rocks, by which means she 
could not escape although she would, but, as it 
was her desire, must needs be drowned. 

In this determination, wrapping a mantle 
about her head, and lying down weeping in 
the boat’s bottom, she hourly expected her 
final expiration. But it fell out otherwise, and 
contrary to her desperate intention, because the 
wind, turning to the north and blowing very 
gently, without disturbing the seas a jot, they 
conducted the small boat in such sort that, after 
the night of her entering into it, and the morrow’s 
sailing on until the evening, it came within a 
hundred leagues of Tunis, and to a strand near 
a town called Susa. The young Damosel knew 
not whether she were on the sea or land, as one 
who, not for any accident happening, would then 
lift up her head to look about her, neither in- 
tended ever to do so. Now it came to pass, that 
as the boat was driven to the shore, a poor 
woman stood at the seaside, washing certain 
fishermen’s nets, and seeing the boat coming 
towards her under sail, without any person 
appearing in it, she wondered thereat not a 
little. It being close to the shore, and she think- 
ing the fishermen to be asleep therein, stepped 
boldly and looked into the boat, where she 
saw not anybody, but only the poor distressed 
Damosel, whose sorrows having brought her now 


into a sound sleep, the woman gave many calls 
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before she could awake her, which at the length 
she did, and looked very strangely about her. 

The poor woman perceiving by her habit 
that she was a Christian demanded, speaking 
Latin unto her, how it was possible for her, 
being all alone in the boat, to arrive there in 
this manner’ When Constance heard her speak 
the Latin tongue, she began to doubt lest some 
contrary wind had turned her back to Lipari 
again, and starting up suddenly, to look with 
better advice about her, she saw herself at land, 
and not knowing the country, demanded of the 
poor woman where she was¢ Daughter, quoth 
she, you are here hard by Susa in Barbary. 
Which Constance hearing, and plainly per- 
ceiving that death had denied to end her 
miseries, fearing lest she should receive some 
dishonour in such a barbarous unkind country, 
and not knowing what should now become of 
her, she sat down by the boat-side, wringing 
her hands and weeping bitterly. 

The good woman did greatly compassionate 
her case, and prevailed so well by gentle speeches, 
that she conducted her into her own poor habita- 
tion, where at length she understood by what 
means she happened thither so strangely. And 
perceiving her to be fasting, she set such homely 
bread as she had before her, a few small fishes, 
and a cruse of water, praying her for to accept 
of that poor entertainment, which mere necessity 
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compelled her to do, and showed herself very 
thankful for it. 

Constance hearing that she spake the Latin 
language so well, desired to know what she 
was. Whereto the old woman thus answered: 
Gentlewoman, quoth she, Iam of Trapani, named 
Carapresa, and am a servant in this country to 
certain Christian fishermen. The young maiden, 
albeit she was very full of sorrow, hearing her 
name to be Carapresa, conceived it as a good 
augury to herself, and that she had heard the 
name before, although she knew not what occa- 
sion should move her thus to do. Now began 
her hopes to quicken again, and yet she could not 
rely upon what ground; nor was she so desirous 
of death as before, but made more precious 
estimation of her life, and without any further 
declaration of her tell or country, she entreated 
the good woman, even for charity’s sake, to take 
pity on her youth, and help her with such good 
advice to prevent all injuries which might happen 
to her in such a solitary woful condition. 

Carapresa, having heard her last request, like 
a good woman as she was, left Constance in her 
poor cottage, and went hastily to leave her nets 
in safety; which being done, she returned back 
again, and covering Constance with her mantle, 
led her on to Susa with her, where being arrived, 
the good woman began in this manner: Con- 
stance, I will bring thee to the house of a worthy 
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Sarazen lady, to whom I have done many honest 
services, according as she pleased to command 
me. She is an ancient woman, full of charity, 
and to her I will commend thee as best I may, 
for I am well assured that she will gladly enter- 
tain thee, and use thee as if thou wert her own 
daughter. Now let it be thy part, during thy 
time of remaining with her, to employ thy 
utmost diligence in pleasing her, by deserving 
and gaining her grace, till Heaven shall bless 
thee with better fortune. And as she promised 
so she performed. 

The Sarazen lady being well stepped into 
years, upon the commendable speeches delivered 
by Carapresa did the more seriously fasten her 
eye on Constance, and, compassion provoking 
her to tears, she took her by the hand, and in 
loving manner kissed her forehead. So she led 
her further into her house, where dwelt divers 
other women, but not one man, all exercising 
themselves in several labours—as working all 
sorts of silk, with embroideries of gold and 
silver, and sundry other excellent arts besides, 
which in short time were very familiar to 
Constance; and so pleasing grew her behaviour 
to the old lady, and all the rest beside, that they 
loved and delighted in her wonderfully, and 
by little and little she attained to the speak- 
ing of their language, although it were very 
harsh and difficult. 
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Constance continuing thus in the old lady’s 
service at Susa, and thought to be dead or lost 
in her own father’s house, it fortuned that one 
reigned then as King of Tunis who named him- 
self Mariabdela. There was a young lord of 
great birth, and very powerful, who lived as 
then in Granada, and pleaded that the kingdom 
of Tunis belonged to him. In which respect he 
mustered together a mighty army, and came to 
assault the King, as hoping to expel him. These 
news coming to the ear of Martuccio Gomito, 
who spake the barbarian language perfectly, 
and hearing it reported that the King of Tunis 
made no mean preparation for his own defence, 
he conferred with one of his keepers, who had 
the custody of him and the rest taken with him, 
saying: If, quoth he, I could have means to 
speak with the King, and he were pleased to 
allow of my counsel, I can instruct in such a 
course as shall assure him to win the honour of 
the field. The guard reported these speeches 
to his master, who presently acquainted the 
King therewith, and Martuccio being sent for, 
he was commanded to speak his mind. Where- 
upon he began in this manner: 

My gracious lord, during the time that I have 
frequented your country, I have heedfully ob- 
served that the military discipline used in your 
battles dependeth more upon archers than upon 


other men employed in your war. And there- 
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fore, if it could be so ordered that this kind of 
artillery may fail in your enemies’ camp, and 
yours be sufficiently furnished therewith, you 
need make no doubt of winning the battle. 
Whereto the King thus replied: Doubtless, if 
such an act were possible to be done, it would 
give great hope of successfully prevailing. Sir, 
said Martuccio, if you please it may be done, 
and I can quickly resolve you how, Let the 
strings of your archers’ bows be made more 
soft and gentle than those which heretofore 
they have used; and, next, let the notches of 
the arrows be so provided as not to receive any 
other than those pliant gentle strings. But this 
must be done so secretly that your enemies may 
have no knowledge thereof, lest they should 
provide themselves in the same manner. Now 
the reason, gracious lord, why thus I counsel 
you is to this end. When the archers on the 
enemies’ side have shot their arrows at your 
men, and yours in like manner at them, it 
followeth that, upon mere constraint, they must 
gather up your arrows to shoot them back again 
at you for so long while as the battle endureth, 
as no doubt but your men will do the like to 
them. But your enemies will find themselves 
much deceived, because they can make no use 
of your people’s arrows, in regard that the 
notches are too narrow to receive their boisterous 
strings, which will fall out contrary with your 
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followers, for the pliant strings belonging to your 
bows are as apt for their enemies’ great notched 
arrows as their own, and so they shall have 
free use of both, reserving them in plentiful 
store, when your adversaries must stand un- 
furnished of any but them that they cannot 
any way use. 

This counsel pleased the King very highly, 
and he being a prince of great understanding, 
gave orders to have it accordingly followed, and 
thereby valiantly vanquished his enemies. Here- 
upon Martuccio came to be great in his grace, 
as also consequently rich, and seated in no mean 
place of authority. Now, as worthy and com- 
mendable actions are soon spread abroad in 
honour of the man by whom they happened, 
even so the fame of this rare-got victory was 
quickly noised throughout the country, and 
came to the hearing of poor Constance that 
Martuccio Gomito (whom she supposed so long 
since to be dead) was living, and in honourable 
condition. The love which formerly she bare 
unto him being not altogether extinct in her 
heart, of a small spark brake forth into a sudden 
flame, and so increased day by day that her 
hope, being before almost quite dead, revived 
again in cheerful manner. 

Having imparted all her fortune to the good 
old lady with whom she dwelt, she told her 
beside that she had earnest desire to see Tunis, 
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to satisfy her eyes as well as her ears concerning 
the rumour blazed abroad. The good old lady 
commended her desire, and, even as she had 
been her mother, took her with her aboard a 
bark and so sailed thence to Tunis, where both 
she and Constance found honourable welcome 
in the house of a kinsman to the Sarazen lady. 
Carapresa also went with them thither, and her 
they sent abroad into the city to understand the 
news of Martuccio Gomito. After they knew 
for a certainty that he was living and in great 
authority about the King, according as the 
former report went of him, then the good old 
lady, being desirous to let Martuccio know that 
his fair friend Constance was come thither to 
see him, went herself to the place of his abiding, 
and spake unto him in this manner: Noble 
Martuccio, there is a servant of thine in my 
house, which came from Lipari, and requireth 
to have a little conference with thee; but 
because I durst not trust any other with the 
message, myself, at her entreaty, am come to 
acquaint thee therewith. Martuccio gave her 
kind and hearty thanks, and then went along 
with her to the house. 

No sooner did Constance behold him but she 
was ready to die with conceit of joy, and, being 
unable to contain her passion, suddenly she 
threw her arms about his neck, and in mere 
compassion of her many misfortunes, as also 
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the instant solace of her soul (not being able 
to utter one word), the tears trickled abundantly 
down her cheeks. Martuccio also seeing his fair 
friend, was overcome with exceeding admira- 
tion, and stood a while as not knowing what 
to say, till venting forth a vehement sigh, thus 
he spake: My dearest love, Constance! Art 
thou yet living? It is a tedious long while since 
I heard thou wast lost, and never any tidings of 
thee in thy father’s house. With which words, 
the tears standing in his eyes, most lovingly he 
embraced her. Constance recounted to him all 
her fortunes, and what kindness she had received 
from the Sarazen lady since her first coming to 
her; and after much other discourse passing 
between them Martuccio departed from her, 
and returning to the King his master, told him 
all the history of his fortunes, and those beside 
of his dear love Constance, being purposely 
minded, with his gracious liking, to marry her 
according to the Christian law. 

The King was much amazed at so many 
strange accidents, and, sending for Constance 
to come before him, from her own mouth he 
heard the whole relation of her continued affec- 
tion to Martuccio, whereupon he said: Now 
trust me, fair damsel, thou hast dearly deserved 
him to be thy husband. Then sending for very 
costly jewels and rich presents, the one half of 
them he gave to her and the other to Martuccio, 
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granting them licence withal to marry according 
to their own minds. 

Martuccio did many honours, and gave great 
gifts to the aged Sarazen lady with whom 
Constance had lived so kindly respected, which 
although she had no need of, neither ever 
expected any such rewarding, yet, conquered 
by their urgent importunity, especially Con- 
stance, who could not be thankful enough to 
her, she was enforced to receive them, and, 
taking her leave of them weeping, sailed back 
again to Susa. 

Within a short while after, the King licensing 
their departure thence, they entered into a 
small bark, and Carapresa with them, sailing 
on with prosperous gales of wind until they 
arrived at Lipari, where they were entertained 
with general rejoicing; and because their 
marriage was not sufficiently performed at 
Tunis, in regard of divers Christian ceremonies 
there wanting, their nuptials were again most 
honourably solemnised, and they lived many 
years after in health and much happiness. 
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Pedro Boccamazza escaping away with a young damsel 
which he loved, named Agnolella, met with thieves 
in his journey. The damsel flying fearfully into 
a forest, by chance arrived at a castle. Pedro being 
taken by the thieves, happening afterward to escape 
from them, came accidentally to the same castle 
where Agnolella was; and marrying her, they then 
returned home to Rome. 


HERE was not any one in the whole 
company but much commended the 
novel of Emilia; and when the Queen 
perceived it was ended, she turned towards 
Elisa, commanding her to continue on their 
delightful exercise, whereto she declaring her 
willing obedience, began to speak thus: 
Courteous ladies, I remember one unfortunate 
night which happened to two lovers that were 
not endued with the greatest discretion; but 
because they had very many and happy days 
afterwards, I am the more willing for to let 
you hear it, 
In the city of Rome, which in times past was 
the head of the world, though now scarcely so 
good as the tail, there dwelt some time a young 


gentleman, named Pedro Boccamazza, descended 
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from one of the most honourable families in 
Rome, who was much enamoured of a beautiful 
gentlewoman, called Agnolella, daughter to one 
named Gigliuozzo Saullo, whose fortunes were 
none of the fairest, yet he was greatly esteemed 
amongst the Romans. The intercourse of love 
between these twain had so equally instructed 
their hearts and souls, that it could hardly be 
judged which of them was the more fervent in 
affection; but he, not being inured to such 
oppressing passions, and therefore the less able 
to support them, except he was sure to compass 
his desire, plainly made the motion that he might 
have her in honourable marriage, which his 
parents and friends hearing, went to confer 
with him, blaming him with over-much base- 
ness, so far to disgrace himself and his stock. 
Beside, they advised the father to the maid 
neither to credit what Pedro said in this case, nor 
to live in hope of any such match, because they 
all did wholly despise it. 

Pedro, perceiving that the way was shut up 
whereby, and none other, he was to mount the 
ladder of his hopes, began to wax weary of 
longer living, and, if he could have won her 
father’s consent, he would have married her 
in the despite of all his friends. Nevertheless, 
he had a conceit hammering in his head which, 
if the maid would be as forward as himself, 
should bring the matter to full effect. Letters 
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and secret intelligences passing still between, at 
length he understood her ready resolution to 
adventure with him through all fortunes what- 
soever, concluding on their sudden and secret 
flight from Rome, for which Pedro did so well 
provide that, very early in a morning, and well 
mounted on horseback, they took the way lead- 
ing to Alagna, where Pedro had some honest 
friends in whom he reposed special trust. Riding 
on thus through the country, having no leisure 
to accomplish their marriage because they stood 
in fear of pursuit, they were ridden above four 
leagues from Rome, still shortening the way 
with their amorous discoursing. 

It fortuned that Pedro, having no certain 
knowledge of the way, but following a track 
guiding too far on the left hand, rode quite 
out of course, and came at last within sight of 
a small castle, out of which, before they were 
aware, issued twelve villains, whom Agnolella 
sooner espied than Pedro could do, which made 
her cry out to him, saying, Help, dear love, to 
save us, or else we shall be assailed! Pedro then 
turning his horse so expeditiously as he could, 
and giving him the spurs as need required, 
mainly he galloped into a near adjoining forest, 
more minding the following of Agnolella than 
any direction of his way or them that endea- 
voured to be his hindrance; so that, by often 
winding and turning about as the passage 
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appeared troublesome to him, when he thought 
himself free and furthest from them, he was 
round engirt and seized on by them. When 
they had made him to dismount from his horse, 
questioning him of whence and what he was, 
and he resolving them therein, they fell into a 
secret consultation, saying thus among them- 
selves: This man is a friend to our deadly 
enemy; how can we, then, otherwise dispose 
of him but drain him of all he hath, and in 
despite of the Orsini (men in nature hateful to 
us) hang him up here on one of these trees? 

All of them agreeing in this dismal resolution, 
they commanded Pedro to put off his garments, 
which he yielding to do, albeit unwillingly, it so 
fell out that five-and-twenty other thieves came 
suddenly rushing in upon them, crying, Kill, 
kill, and spare not a man! 

They which before had surprised Pedro, 
desiring now to shift for their own safety, left 
him standing quaking in his shirt, and so ran 
away mainly to defend themselves; which the 
new crew perceiving, and that their number far 
exceeded the other, they followed to rob them 
of what they had gotten, accounting it as a 
present purchase for them. Which when Pedro 
perceived, and saw none tarrying to prey upon 
him, he put on his clothes again, and mounting 
on his own horse, galloped that way which 
Agnolella before had taken, yet could he not 
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descry any track or path, or so much as the 
footing of a horse, but thought himself in suffi- 
cient security, being rid of them that first seized 
on him, and also of the rest which followed in 
the pursuit of them. 

For the loss of his beloved Agnolella he was 
the most woful man in the world, wandering 
first one way and then again another, calling for 
her all about the forest without any answer 
returning to him; and not daring to ride back 
again on he travelled still, not knowing where 
to make his arrival. And having formerly heard 
of savage ravenous beasts which commonly lived 
in such unfrequented forests, he not only was in 
fear of losing his own life, but also despaired 
much for his Agnolella, lest some lion or wolf 
had torn her body in pieces. 

Thus rode on poor unfortunate Pedro until 
the break of day appeared, not finding any 
means to get forth of the forest, still crying and 
calling for his fair friend, riding many times 
backward, whereas he thought he rode forward, 
until he became so weak and faint, what with 
extreme fear, loud calling, and continuing so 
long a while without any sustenance, that the 
whole day being thus spent in vain, and dark 
night suddenly come upon him, he was not able 
to hold out any longer. 

Now was he in far worse case than before, 
not knowing where or how to dispose of himself, 
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or what might best be done in so great a neces- 
sity. From his horse he alighted, and tying him 
by the bridle unto a great tree, up he climbed 
into the same tree, fearing to be devoured in 
the night-time by some wild beast, choosing 
rather. to let his horse perish than himself. 
Within a while after, the moon began to rise, 
and the sky appeared bright and clear, yet 
durst he not nod or take a nap, lest he should 
fall out of the tree; but sate still grieving, 
sighing, and mourning, despairing of ever seeing 
his Agnolella any more, for he could not be 
comforted by the smallest hopeful persuasion 
that any good fortune might befall her in such 
a desolate forest, where nothing but dismal 
fears were to be expected, and no likelihood that 
she should escape with life. 

Now, concerning poor affrighted Agnolella 
who, as you heard before, knew not any place 
of refuge to fly unto but even as it pleased the 
horse to carry her, she entered so far into the 
forest that she could not devise where to seek 
her own safety. And therefore, even as it fared 
with her friend Pedro, in the same manner did 
it fall out with her, wandering the whole night 
and all the day following, one while taking one 
hopeful track and then another, calling, weeping, 
and wringing her hands, and grievously com- 
plaining of her hard fortune. At the length, 


perceiving that Pedro came not unto her at all, 
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she found a little path which she lighted on by 
great good fortune, even when dark night was 
apace drawing on, and followed it so long till it 
brought her within the sight of a small poor 
cottage, whereto she rode on so fast as she could, 
and found therein a very old man, having a wife 
rather more aged than he, who seeing her to 
be without company, the old man spake thus 
unto her: 

Fair daughter, quoth he, whither wander you 
at such an unseasonable hour, and all alone in 
a place so desolate: The Damosel weeping, 
replied that she had lost her company in the 
forest, and inquired how near she was to Alagna. 
Daughter, answered the old man, this is not the 
way to Alagna, for it is above six leagues hence. 
Then she desired to know how far off she was 
from such houses where she might have any 
reasonable lodging. There is none so near, said 
the old man, that daylight will give you leave to 
reach. May it please you then, good father, 
replied Agnolella, seeing I cannot travel any 
whither else, for God’s sake do let me remain 
here with you this night. Daughter, answered 
the good old man, we can gladly give you enter- 
tainment here for this night in such poor manner 
as you see; but let me tell you withal, that up 
and down these woods, as well by night as day, 
walk companies of all conditions, and rather 
enemies than friends, who do many grievous 
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displeasures and harms. Now, if by misfortune, 
you being here, any such people should come, 
and seeing you so lovely fair, as indeed you are, 
offer you any shame or injury—alas, you see, it 
lies not in our power to lend you any help or 
succour. I thought it good, therefore, to acquaint 
you herewith, because if any such mischance do 
happen, you should not afterward complain of us. 

The young Maiden, seeing the time to be so 
far spent, albeit the old man’s words did much 
dismay her, yet she thus replied: If it be the 
will of Heaven, both you and I shall be defended 
from any misfortune; but if any such mischance 
do happen, I account the means less deserving 
grief if I fall into the mercy of men than to be 
devoured by wild beasts in this forest. So being 
dismounted from her horse and entered into the 
homely house, she supped poorly with the old 
man and his wife, with such mean cates as their 
provision afforded, and after supper lay down in 
her garments on the poor pallet where the aged 
couple took their rest, and was very well con- 
tented therewith; albeit she could not refrain 
from sighing and weeping to be thus divided 
from her dear Pedro, of whose life and welfare 
she greatly despaired. 

When it was almost day she heard a great 
noise of people travelling by, whereupon she 
suddenly arose and ran into a garden plot which 
was at the back of the poor cottage, espying in 
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one of the corners a great stack of hay, wherein 
she hid herself, to the end that travelling 
strangers might not readily find her there in 
the house. Scarcely was she fully there hidden, 
but a great company of thieves and villains, 
finding the door open, rushed into the cottage, 
where looking round about them for some 
booty, they saw the Damosel’s horse stand ready 
saddled, which made them demand to whom it 
belonged. The good old man, not seeing the 
Maiden present there, answered thus: Gentle- 
men, here is nobody here but my wife and 
myself; as for this horse, which seemeth to be 
escaped from the owner, he came hither yester- 
night, and we gave him house-room here rather 
than to be devoured by wolves abroad. Then, 
said the principal of the thievish crew, this 
horse shall be ours, in regard he hath no other 
master, and let the owner come claim him of us. 

When they had@gearched every corner of the 
poor cottage and found no such prey as they 
looked for, some of them went into the back 
where they had left their javelins and targets 
wherewith they used commonly to travel. It 
fortuned that one of them, being more subtilly 
suspicious than the rest, thrust his javelin into 
the stack of hay, in the very same place where 
the Damosel lay hidden, missing very little of 
killing her, for it entered so far that the iron 
head pierced quite through her garments and 
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touched her left bare breast; whereupon she 
was ready to cry out, as fearing she was wounded, 
but considering the place where she was, she 
lay still and spake not a word. This disordered 
company, after they had fed on some young 
kids and other flesh which they brought with 
them thither, they went thence about their 
thieving exercise, taking the Damosel’s horse 
along with them. 

After they were gone a great distance off, the 
good old man began thus to question his wife: 
What is become, quoth he, of our young gentle- 
woman which came so late to us yesternight? 
I have not seen her to-day since our arising. 
The old woman made answer that she knew 
not where she was, and sought all about to find 
her. Agnolella’s fear being well over-blown, 
and hearing none of the former noise, which 
made her the better hope of their departure, 
she came forth of the haysfack; whereof the 
good old man was not a little joyful, and because 
she had so well escaped from them. So seeing 
it was now broad daylight, he said unto her: 
Now that the morning is so fairly begun, if you 
can be so well contented, we will bring you to 
a castle which stands about two miles and a half 
hence, where you may be sure to remain in 
safety. But you must needs travel thither on 
foot, because the night-walkers that happened 
hither have taken away your horse with them» 
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Agnolella, making little or no account of such 
a loss, entreated them for charity’s sake to 
conduct her to that castle, which accordingly 
they did, and arrived there between seven or 
eight of the clock. The castle belonged to one of 
the Orsini, being called Liello di Campo di 
Fiore, and by great good fortune his wife was 
then there, she being a very virtuous and reli- 
gious lady. No sooner did she look upon 
Agnolella but she knew her immediately, and 
entertained her very willingly, requesting to 
know the reason of her arriving there; which 
she at large related, and moved the lady, who 
likewise knew Pedro perfectly well, to much 
compassion, because he was a kinsman and dear 
friend to her husband, and understanding how 
the thieves had surprised him, she feared that 
he was slain among them, whereupon she spake 
thus to Agnolella: Seeing you know not what 
is become of my kinsman Pedro, you shall 
remain here with me until such time as, if we 
hear no other tidings of him, you may with 
safety be sent back to Rome. 

Pedro all this while sitting in the tree, so full 
of grief as no man could be more, about the 
hour of midnight, by the bright splendour of 
the moon, espied about some twenty wolves, 
who, as soon as they got sight of the horse, ran 
and engirt him round about. The horse, when 
he perceived them so near him, drew his head 
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so strongly backward that, breaking the reins of 
his bridle, he laboured to escape away from 
them; but being beset on every side, and utterly 
unable to help himself, he contended with his 
teeth and feet in his own defence, till they haled 
him violently to the ground, and tearing his 
body in pieces, left not a jot of him but the bare 
bones, and afterwards ran ranging through the 
forest. At this sight poor Pedro was mightily 
dismayed, fearing to speed no better than his 
horse had done, and therefore could not devise 
what was best to be done, for he saw no likeli- 
hood of getting out of the forest with life. But 
daylight drawing on apace, and he almost dead 
with cold, having stood quaking so long in the 
tree, at length by continual looking everywhere 
about him, to discern the least glimpse of any 
comfort, he espied a great fire, which seemed to 
be about half a mile off from him. 

By this time it was broad day, when he 
descended down out of the tree, yet not without 
much fear, and took his way toward the fire, 
where being arrived he found a company of 
shepherds banqueting about it, whom he 
courteously saluting, they took pity on his 
distress, and welcomed him kindly. After he 
had tasted of such cheer as they had, and was 
indifferently refreshed by the good fire, he 
discoursed his hard disasters to them, as also 
how he happened thither, desiring to know if 
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any village or castle were near thereabout, where 
he might in better manner relieve himself. The 
shepherds told him that about a mile and a 
half from thence was the castle of Signior Liello 
di Campo di Fiore, and that his lady was residing 
there, which was no mean comfort to poor Pedro, 
requesting that one of them would accompany 
him thither, as two of them did in loving manner, 
to rid him of all further fears. 

When he was arrived at the castle, and found 
there divers of his familiar acquaintances, he 
laboured to procure some means that the Damosel 
might be sought for in the forest. Then the 
lady calling for her, and bringing her to him, he 
ran and caught her in his arms, being ready to 
swoon with conceit of joy, for never could any 
man be more comforted than he was at the sight 
of his Agnolella, and questionless her joy was 
not a jot inferior to his, such a sympathy of firm 
love was settled between them. The lady of the 
castle, after she had given them very gracious 
entertainment, and understood the scope of 
their bold adventure, she reproved them both 
somewhat sharply for presuming so far without 
the consent of their parents. But perceiving, 
notwithstanding all her remonstrances, that they 
continued still constant in their resolution, 
without any inequality of either side, she said 
to herself: Why should this matter be any way 
offensive to me¢ They love each other loyally; 
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they are not inferior to one another in birth, but 
in fortune; they are equally loved and allied to 
my husband; and their desire is both honest and 
honourable. Moreover, what know I if it be 
the will of Heaven to have it so? Thieves 
intended to hang him in malice to his name and 
kindred, from which hard fate he hath now 
happily escaped. Her life was endangered by a 
sharp-pointed javelin, and yet her fairer stars 
would not suffer her so to perish. Besides, they 
have both escaped the fury of ravenous wild 
beasts; and all these are apparent signs that 
future comforts should recompense former 
passed misfortunes. Far be it, therefore, from 
me to hinder the appointment of the Heavens. 

Then turning herself to them, thus she pro- 
ceeded: If your desire be to join in honourable 
marriage I am well contented therewith, and 
your nuptials shall here be solemnised at my 
husband’s charges. Afterward, both he and I 
will endeavour to make peace between you and 
your discontented parents. Pedro was not a 
little joyful at her kind offer, and Agnolella 
much more than he. So they were married 
together in the castle, and worthily feasted by 
the lady as forest entertainment could permit, 
and there they enjoyed the first fruits of their 
love. Within a short while after, the lady and 
they, well mounted on horseback, and attended 
with an honourable train, returned to Rome, 
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where her lord Liello and she prevailed so well 
with Pedro’s angry parents, that the variance 
ended in love and peace, and afterwards they 
lived lovingly together, till old age made them 
as honourable as the true and mutual affection 
formerly had done. 
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Of all the cities in Romanian lands, 
The chief and most renown’d, Ravenna stands. 


DryDEN, Theodore and Honoria. 


[5 om ladies, as pity is most highly 


commended in our sex, even so is cruelty 

in us as secretly revenged, oftentimes by 
Divine ordination. Which that you may the better 
know, and learn likewise to shun as a deadly evil, 
I purpose to make apparent by a novel, no less 
full of compassion than delectable. 

In Ravenna, a very ancient city of Romagna, 
there dwelt sometime a great number of worthy 
gentlemen, among whom I am to speak of one 
more especially, named Anastasio, descended 
from the family of Onesti, who by the death of 
his father, and an uncle of his, was left extra- 
ordinarily abounding in riches and growing to 
years fitting for marriage. As young gallants 
are easily apt enough to do, he became enamoured 
of a very beautiful Gentlewoman, daughter of 
Messer Paolo Traversario, one of the most 
ancient and noble families in all the country. 


Nor made he any doubt, by his means and 
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industrious endeavour, to derive affection from 
her again, for he carried himself like a brave- 
minded gentleman, liberal in his expenses, 
honest and affable in his actions, which com- 
monly are the true notes of a good nature. 
But howsoever Fortune became his enemy, 
these laudable parts of manhood did not any 
way befriend him, but rather appeared hurtful 
to himself, so cruel, unkind, and almost merely 
savage did she show herself to him, perhaps in 
pride of her singular beauty or presuming on 
her nobility by birth. The harsh and uncivil 
usage in her grew very distasteful to Anastasio, 
and so insufferable that after a long time of 
fruitless service, requited still with nothing but 
coy disdain, desperate resolutions entered into 
his brain, and often he was minded to kill him- 
self. But better thoughts supplanting those 
furious passions, he abstained from such a 
violent act, and governed by more manly con- 
sideration, determined that as she hated him, he 
would requite her with the like, if he could; 
wherein he became altogether deceived, because 
as his hopes grew to a daily decaying, yet his 
love enlarged itself more and more. 

Thus Anastasio persevering still in his boot- 
less affection, and his expenses not limited 
within any compass, it appeared in the judgment 
of his kindred and friends that he was fallen into 


a mighty consumption, both of his body and 
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means. In which respects many times they 
advised him to leave the city of Ravenna, and 
live in some other place for such a while as 
might set a more moderate stint upon his 
spendings, and bridle the indiscreet course of 
his love, the only fuel which fed his furious fire. 

Anastasio held out thus a long time, without 
lending an ear to such friendly counsel; but in 
the end he was so closely followed by them, as 
being no longer able to deny them, he promised 
to accomplish their request. Whereupon making 
such extraordinary preparation as if he were to 
set out thence for France or Spain, or else into 
some further country, he mounted on horse- 
back, and accompanied with some few of his 
familiar friends, departed from Ravenna, and 
rode to a country dwelling-house of his own, 
about three or four miles distant from the city, 
at a place called Chiassi. There, upon a very 
good green erecting divers tents and pavilions 
such as great persons make use of in the time 
of progress, he said to his friends which came 
with him thither that there he determined to 
make his abiding, they all returning back unto 
Ravenna, and coming to visit him again so 
often as they pleased. 

Now it came to pass that about the beginning 
of May, it being then a very mild and serene 
season, he was leading there a much more 
magnificent life than ever he had done before, 
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inviting divers to dine with him this day and 
as many to-morrow, not to leave him till after 
supper. Then upon a sudden falling into re- 
membrance of his cruel mistress, he commanded 
all his servants to forbear his company, and suffer 
him to walk alone by himself a while, because 
he had occasion of private meditations, wherein 
he would not by any means be troubled. It was 
then about the ninth hour of the day, and he 
walking on solitary all alone, having gone some 
half a mile distance from the tents, entered 
into a grove of pine-trees, never minding dinner- 
time or anything else, but only the unkind 
requital of his love. 

Suddenly he heard the voice of a woman 
seeming to make most mournful complaints, 
which breaking off his silent considerations, 
made him to lift up his head to know the reason 
of this noise. When he saw himself so far entered 
into the grove that he could not imagine where 
he was, he looked amazedly round about him, 
and out of a little thicket of bushes and briars 
round engirt with spreading trees, he espied a 
young Damosel come running towards him, 
naked from the middle upward, her hair lying 
on her shoulders, and her fair skin rent and torn 
with the briars and brambles, so that the blood 
ran trickling down mainly; she weeping, wring- 
ing her hands, and crying out for mercy so loud 


as she could. Two fierce bloodhounds also 
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followed swiftly after, and where their teeth 
took hold did most cruelly bite her. Last of all, 
mounted on a lusty black courser, came gallop- 
ing a Knight, with a very stern and angry 
countenance, holding a drawn short sword in 
his hand, giving her very dreadful speeches, 
and threatening every minute to kill her. 
This strange and uncouth sight bred in him 
no mean admiration, as also kind compassion 
to the unfortunate Woman, out of which com- 
passion sprung an earnest desire to deliver her, 
if he could, from a death so full of anguish and 
horror; but seeing himself to be without arms, 
he ran and plucked up the plant of a tree, which 
handling as if it had been a staff, he opposed 
himself against the dogs and the Knight, who 
seeing him coming, cried out in this manner to 
him: Anastasio, put not thyself in any opposi- 
tion, but refer to my hounds and me to punish 
this wicked Woman as she hath justly deserved. 
As he spake these words, the hounds took 
fast hold on her body, so staying her until the 
Knight was come nearer to her, and alighted 
from his horse; when Anastasio, after some 
other angry speeches, said thus to him: I cannot 
tell what or who thou art, albeit thou takest such 
knowledge of me, yet I must say it is mere 
cowardice in a Knight, being armed as thou art, 
to offer to kill a naked woman, and make thy 


dogs thus to seize on her, as if she were a savage 
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beast. Therefore, believe me, I will defend her 
so far as I am able. 

Anastasio, answered the Knight, I am of 
the same city as thou art, and do well remem- 
ber that thou wast a little lad when I, who 
was then named Guido Anastasio, and thine 
uncle, became as entirely in love with this 
Woman as now thou art with Paolo Traver- 
sario’s daughter. But through her coy disdain 
and cruelty, such was my heavy fate that des- 
perately I slew myself with this short sword 
which thou beholdest in mine hand; for which 
rash sinful deed I was and am condemned to 
eternal punishment. This wicked Woman, re- 
joicing immeasurably in mine unhappy death, 
remained no long time alive after me, and for her 
merciless sin of cruelty, and taking pleasure in 
my oppressing torments, dying unrepentant, and 
in pride of her scorn, she had the like sentence 
of condemnation pronounced on her, and was 
sent to the same place where I was condemned. 

There the three impartial judges imposed this 
further infliction on us both—namely, that she 
should fly in this manner before me, and I, who 
loved her so dearly while I lived, must pursue 
her as my deadly enemy, not like a woman that 
had a taste of love in her. And so often as I can 
overtake her, I am to kill her with this sword, 
the same weapon wherewith I slew myself. Then 


am I enjoined therewith to open her accursed 
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body, and tear out her heart, with her other 
inwards, as now thou seest me do, which I give 
to my hounds to feed on. Afterward—such is 
the appointment of the supreme powers—that 
she reassumeth life again, even as if she had 
not been dead at all, and falling to the same 
kind of flight, I with my hounds am still to 
follow her, without any respite or intermission. 
Every Friday, and just at this hour, our course 
is this way, where she suffereth the just punish- 
ment inflicted on her. Nor do we rest any of 
the other days, but are appointed unto other 
places, where she cruelly executed her malice 
against me, who am now, in the stead of her dear 
affectionate friend, ordained to be her endless 
enemy, and to pursue her in this manner for 
so many years as she exercised months of cruelty 
towards me. Hinder me not, then, in being the 
executioner of Divine justice, for all thy inter- 
position is but in vain in seeking to cross the 
appointment of supreme powers. 

Anastasio having heard all this discourse, his 
hair stood upright, like porcupines’ quills, and 
his soul was so shaken with the terror, that he 
stepped back to suffer the Knight to do what he 
was enjoined, looking yet with mild commisera- 
tion on the poor Damosel, who kneeling most 
humbly before the Knight, and sternly seized 
on by the two bloodhounds, he opened her 


breast with his weapon, drawing forth her heart 
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and bowels, which instantly he threw to the 
dogs, and they devoured them very greedily. 
Soon after the Damosel, as if none of this 
punishment had been inflicted on her, started 
up suddenly, running amain towards the sea- 
shore, and the hounds swiftly following her, as 
the Knight did the like, after he had taken his 
sword and was mounted on horseback, so that 
Anastasio had soon lost all sight of them, and 
could not guess what could become of them. 

After he had heard and observed all these 
things, he stood a while as confounded with 
fear and pity, like a simple silly man, hood- 
winked with his own passions, not knowing the 
subtle enemy’s cunning illusions in offering 
false suggestions to the sight, to work his own 
ends thereby, and increase the number of his 
deceived servarts. Forthwith he persuaded 
himself that he might make good use of this 
Woman’s tormenting, so justly imposed on the 
Knight to prosecute, if thus it should continue 
still every Friday. Wherefore setting a good 
note or mark upon the place, he returned back 
to his own people, and at such times as he 
thought convenient, sent for divers of his 
kindred and friends from Ravenna, who being 
present with him, thus he spake to them: 

Dear kinsmen and friends, ye have long while 
importuned me to discontinue my over-doating 


love to her whom you all think, and I find to be 
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my mortal enemy; as also to give over my 
lavish expenses, wherein I confess myself too 
prodigal; both which requests of yours I will 
condescend to, provided that you will perform 
one gracious favour for me—namely, that on 
Friday next, Messer Paolo Traversario, his wife, 
daughter, with all other women linked in lineage 
to them, and such beside only as you shall 
please to appoint, will vouchsafe to accept a 
dinner here with me. As for the reason thereto 
moving me, you shall then more at large be 
acquainted withal. This appeared no difficult 
matter for them to accomplish. Wherefore being 
returned to Ravenna, and as they found the 
time answerable to their purpose, they invited 
such as Anastasio had appointed them. And 
although they found it somewhat a hard matter 
to gain her company whom he had so dearly 
affected, yet notwithstanding, the other women 
won her along with them. 

A most magnificent dinner had Anastasio 
provided, and the tables were covered under 
the pine-trees, where he saw the cruel Lady 
so pursued and slain; directing the guests so 
in their seating that the young Gentlewoman, 
his unkind mistress, sate with her face opposite 
unto the place where the dismal spectacle was 
to be seen. About the closing up of dinner, 
they began to hear the noise of the poor per- 
secuted Woman, which drove them all to much 
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admiration, desiring to know what it was, and 
no one resolving them they rose from the tables. 
Then looking directly as the noise came to 
them, they espied the woful Woman, the dogs 
eagerly pursuing her, the Knight galloping after 
them with his drawn weapon, and passing near 
unto the company, who cried out with loud ex- 
claims against the dogs, and the knights stepped 
forth in assistance of the injured Woman. 

The Knight spake unto them as formerly he 
had done to Anastasio, which made them draw 
back possessed with fear and admiration, while 
he acted the same cruelty as he did the Friday 
before, not differing in the least degree. Most 
of the gentlewomen there present, being near 
allied to the unfortunate Woman, and likewise 
to the Knight, remembering well both his love 
and death, did shed tears as plentifully as if it 
had been to the very persons themselves in 
usual performance of the action indeed. Which 
tragical scene being passed over, and the Woman 
and Knight gone out of their sight, all that 
had seen this strange accident fell into diversity 
of confused opinions, yet not daring to dis- 
close them, as doubting some further danger 
to ensue thereon. 

But beyond all the rest, none could compare 
in fear and astonishment with the cruel young 
Maid affected by Anastasio, who both saw and 
observed all with a more inward apprehension, 
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knowing very well that the moral of this dismal 
spectacle carried a much nearer application to 
her than any other in the company. For now 
she could call to mind how unkind and cruel 
she had shown herself to Anastasio, even as 
the other Gentlewoman formerly did to her 
lover, still flying from him in great contempt 
and scorn, for which she thought the blood- 
hounds also pursued her at the heels already, 
and a sword of vengeance to mangle her body. 
This fear grew so powerful upon her, that to 
prevent the like heavy doom from falling on her, 
she studied, and therein bestowed all the night 
season, how to change her hatred into kind love, 
which at the length she fully obtained, and then 
purposed to procure in this manner: Secretly 
she sent a faithful chambermaid of her own to 
greet Anastasio on her behalf, humbly entreat- 
ing him to come see her, because now she was 
absolutely determined to give him satisfaction 
in all which, with honour, he could request 
of her. Whereto Anastasio answered that he 
accepted her message thankfully, and desired no 
other favour at her hand but that which stood 
with her own offer, namely, to be his wife in 
honourable marriage. The maid knowing sufh- 
ciently that he could not be more desirous of 
the match than her mistress showed herself to 
be, made answer in her name that this motion 
would be most welcome to her. 
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Hereupon the Gentlewoman herself became 
the solicitor to her father and mother, telling 
them plainly that she was willing to be the wife 
of Anastasio; which news did So highly content 
them, that upon the Sunday next following the 
marriage was very worthily solemnised, and 
they lived and loved together very kindly. Thus 
the Divine bounty, out of the malignant enemy’s 
secret machinations, can cause good effects to 
arise and succeed. 

For from this conceit of fearful imagination 
in her, not only happened this long-desired 
conversion of a Maid so obstinately scornful 
and proud, but likewise all the women of 
Ravenna, being admonished by her example, 
grew afterward more tractable to men’s honest 
motions than ever they showed themselves before. 
And let me make some use hereof, fair ladies, 
to you not to stand over-nicely conceited of 
your beauty and good parts, when men solicit 
you with their best services. Remember then 
this disdainful Gentlewoman, but more especially 
her, who being the death of so kind a lover was 
therefore condemned to perpetual punishment, 
and he made the minister thereof whom she 
had cast off with coy disdain, from which I wish 
your minds to be free, as mine is ready to do 
you any acceptable service. 
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Federigo of the Alberighi family loved a gentlewoman, and 
was not requited with like love again. But by bounti- 
ful expenses and over-liberal invitations he wasted 
all his lands and goods, having nothing left him but 
a hawk or falcon. His unkind mistress happeneth 
to come to visit him, and he not having any other 
food for her dinner, made a dainty dish of his falcon 
for her to feed on. Being conquered by this exceed- 
ing kind courtesy, she changed her former hatred 
towards him, accepting him as her husband in 
marriage, and made him a man of wealthy possessions. 


the Queen perceiving that her turn was 

the next, in regard of the privilege 
granted to Dioneo, with a smiling countenance, 
thus she spake: 

Now or never am I to follow the order which 
was instituted when we began this commend- 
able exercise, whereto I yield with all humble 
obedience. And, worthy ladies, I am to acquaint 
you with a novel, in some sort answerable to the 
precedent, not only to let you know how power- 
ful your kindnesses do prevail in such as have 
a free and gentle soul; but also to advise you, 
in being bountiful, where virtue doth justly 
challenge it. And evermore let your favours 
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shine on worthy deservers without the directions 
of chance or fortune, who never bestoweth any 
gift by discretion, but rashly without considera- 
tion, even to the first she blindly meets withal. 

You are to understand then, that Coppo di 
Borghese Domenichi, who was of our own city, 
and perhaps, as yet, his name remaineth in great 
and reverend authority, now in these days of 
ours, as well deserving eternal memory, yet 
more for his virtues and commendable qualities 
than any boast of nobility from his predecessors. 
This man being well entered into years, and 
drawing towards the finishing of his days, it was 
his only delight and felicity in conversation 
among his neighbours to talk of matters con- 
cerning antiquity, and some other things within 
compass of his own knowledge, which he would 
deliver in such singular order, having an absolute 
memory, and with the best language as very few 
or none could do the like. Among the multi- 
plicity of his quaint discourses, I remember he 
told us that sometime there lived in Florence a 
young gentleman named Federigo, son to Signior 
Fillippo Alberighi, who was held and reputed, 
both for arms and all other actions beseeming 
a gentleman, hardly to have his equal through 
all Tuscany. 

This Federigo, as it is no rare matter in young 
gentlemen, became enamoured of a gentlewoman 
named Monna Giovanna, who was esteemed in 
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her time to be the fairest lady in all Florence; 
in which respect, and to reach to the height of 
his desire, he made many sumptuous feasts and 
banguets; jousts, tilts, tournaments, and all 
other noble actions of arms, beside sending her 
infinite rich and costly presents, making spare 
of nothing, but lashing all out in lavish expense. 
Notwithstanding she being no less honest than 
fair, made no reckoning of whatsoever he did 
for her sake, or the least respect of his own 
person. So that Federigo, spending thus daily 
more than his means and ability could maintain, 
and no supplies any way redounding to him, his 
faculties, as very easily they might, diminished 
in such sort, that he became so poor as he had 
nothing left him but a small farm to live upon, 
the silly revenues whereof were so mean as 
scarcely allowed him meat and drink. Yet had 
he a fair hawk or falcon hardly anywhere to be 
followed, so expeditious and sure she was of 
flight. His low ebb and poverty no way quailing 
his love to the lady, but rather setting a keener 
edge thereon, he saw the city life could no longer 
contain him, where most he coveted to abide, 
and therefore betook himself to his poor country 
farm, to let his falcon get his dinner and supper, 
patiently supporting his penurious estate without 
suit or means making to one for help or relief 
in any such necessity. 

While thus he continued in this extremity, it 
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came to pass that the husband to Giovanna fell 
sick, and his debility of body being such as little 
or no hope of life remained, he made his last 
will and testament, ordaining thereby that his 
son (already grown to indifferent stature) should 
be heir to all his lands and riches, wherein he 
abounded very greatly. Next unto him, if he 
chanced to die without a lawful heir, he sub- 
stituted his wife, whom most dearly he affected, 
and so departed out of this life. Giovanna being 
thus left a widow, as commonly it is the custom 
of our city dames during the summer season, 
she went to a house of her own in the country, 
which was somewhat near to poor Federigo’s 
farm, and where he lived in such an honest kind 
of contented poverty. 

Hereupon the young gentleman, her son, 
taking great delight in hounds and hawks, grew 
into familiarity with poor Federigo, and, having 
seen many fair flights of his falcon, they pleased 
him so extraordinarily that he earnestly desired 
to enjoy her as his own, yet durst not move the 
motion for her, because he saw how choicely 
Federigo esteemed her. Within a short while 
after the young gentleman became very sick, 
whereat his mother grieved exceedingly, as 
having no more but he, and never parting from 
him either night or day, comforting him so 
kindly as she could, demanding, if he had a 
desire to anything, willing him to reveal it, and 
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assuring him withal that, if it were within the 
compass of possibility, he should have it. The 
youth, hearing how many times she had made 
him these offers, and with such vehement pro- 
testations of performance, at last thus spake: 
Mother, quoth he, if you can do so much for 
me as that I may have Federigo’s falcon, I am 
persuaded that my sickness soon will cease. The 
lady hearing this, sate some short while musing 
to herself, and began to consider what she might 
best do to compass her son’s desire, for well 
she knew how long a time Federigo had most 
lovingly kept it, not suffering it ever to be out of 
his sight. Moreover, she remembered how 
earnest in affection he had been to her, never 
thinking himself happy but only when he was 
in her company; wherefore she entered into 
private advice with her own thoughts: Shall I 
send or go myself in person to request the falcon 
of him, it being the best that ever flew It is 
his only jewel of delight, and, that taken from 
him, no longer can he wish to live in this world. 
How far, then, void of understanding shall I 
show myself to rob a gentleman of his felicity, 
having no other joy or comfort left him! These 
and the like considerations wheeled about her 
troubled brain, only in tender love to her son, 
persuading herself assuredly that the falcon 
were her own if she would but request it, yet 
not knowing whereon it were best to resolve, she 
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returned no answer to her son, but sate still in 
her silent meditation. At the length, love to the 
youth so prevailed with her that she concluded 
on his contentation, and come of it what could, 
she would not send for it, but go herself in 
person to request it, and then return home 
again with it, whereupon thus she spake: Son, 
comfort thyself, and let languishing thoughts 
no longer offend thee; for here I promise thee 
that the first thing I do to-morrow morning 
shall be my journey for the falcon, and assure 
thyself that I will bring it with me. Whereat 
the youth was so joyed that he imagined his 
sickness began instantly a little to leave him, 
and promised him a speedy recovery. 
Somewhat early the next morning the lady, 
in care of her sick son’s health, was up and 
ready betimes, and taking another gentlewoman 
with her, only as a morning recreation, she 
walked to Federigo’s poor country farm, know- 
ing that it would not a little glad him to see her. 
At the time of his arrival there he was by chance 
in a poor garden on the back of the house, 
because as yet it was not convenient time for 
flight; but when he heard that Giovanna was 
come thither, and desired to have some con- 
ference with him, as one almost confounded 
with admiration, in all haste he ran to her and 
saluted her with most humble reverence. She, 
in all modest and gracious manner, requited 
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him with the like salutations, thus speaking to 
him: Signior Federigo, your own best wishes 
befriend you. I am now come hither to recom- 
pense some part of your past travails, which 
heretofore you pretended to suffer for my sake, 
when your love was more to me than did well 
become you to offer or myself to accept; and 
such is the nature of my recompense that I 
make myself your guest, and mean this day to 
dine with you, as also this gentlewoman, making 
no doubt of our welcome. Whereto, with lowly 
reverence, thus he replied: 

Madam, I do not remember that ever I 
sustained any loss or hindrance by you, but 
rather so much good; as, if I was worth any- 
thing, it proceeded from your deservings, and 
by the service in which I did stand engaged to 
you. But my present happiness can no way be 
equalled, derived from your superabounding 
gracious favour and more than common course 
of kindness, vouchsafing, of your own liberal 
nature, to come and visit so poor a servant. 
Oh, that I had as much to spend again as here- 
tofore riotously I have run through; what a 
welcome would your poor host bestow on you 
for gracing this homely house with your divine 
presence! With these words he conducted her 
into his house and then into his simple garden, 
where, having no convenient company for her, 
he said: Madam, the poverty of this place is 
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such that it affordeth none fit for your conversa- 
tion. This poor woman, wife to an honest 
husbandman, will attend on you while that I 
with some speed shall make ready dinner. 

Poor Federigo, although his necessity was 
extreme and his grief great remembering his 
former inordinate expenses, a moiety whereof 
would now have stood him in some stead, yet 
he had a heart as free and forward as ever, not 
a jot dejected in his mind, though utterly over- 
thrown by fortune. Alas! how was his good 
soul afflicted that he had nothing to honour his 
lady with! Up and down he runs, one while 
this way, then again another, exclaiming on his 
disastrous fate like a man enraged or bereft of his 
senses, for he had not one penny of money, 
neither pawn nor pledge, wherewith to procure 
any. The time hasted on, and he would gladly, 
though in mean measure, express his honourable 
respect to the lady. To beg of any his nature 
denied it, and to borrow he could not, because 
his neighbours were as needy as himself. At 
last, looking round about, and seeing his falcon 
standing on her perch, which he felt to be very 
plump and fat, being void of all other helps in 
his need, and thinking her to be a fowl fit for so 
noble a lady to feed on, without any further 
demurring or delay he plucked off her neck, 
and caused the poor woman presently to pull 
her feathers; which being done he put her on 
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the spit, and in a short time she was daintily 
roasted. Himself covered the table, set bread 
and salt on, and laid the napkins, whereof he 
had but a few left him. Going then with cheer- 
ful looks into the garden, telling the lady that 
dinner was ready, and nothing now wanted but 
her presence. She and the gentlewoman went 
in, and being seated at the table, not knowing 
what they fed on, the falcon was all their food, 
and Federigo not a little joyful that his credit 
was so well saved. When they were risen from 
the table, and had spent some small time in 
familiar conference, the lady thought it fit to 
acquaint him with the reason of her coming 
thither, and therefore, in very kind manner, 
thus began: 

Federigo, if you do yet remember your former 
carriage towards me, as also my many modest 
and chaste denials, which, perhaps, you thought 
to savour of a harsh, cruel, and unwomanly 
nature, I make no doubt but you will wonder 
at my present presumption, when you under- 
stand the occasion which expressly moved me 
to come hither; but if you were possessed of 
children, or ever had any, whereby you might 
comprehend what love in nature is due unto 
them, then I-durst assure myself you would 
partly hold me excused. Now, in regard that 
you never had any, and myself for my part only 
but one, I stand not exempted from those laws 
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which are in common to other mothers; and 
being compelled to obey the power of those 
laws, contrary to mine own will and those duties 
which reason ought to maintain, I am to request 
such a gift of you, which I am certain that you 
do make most precious account of, as in manly 
equity you can do no less. For Fortune hath 
been extremely adverse to you, that she hath 
robbed you of many other pleasures, allowing 
you no comfort or delight but only that poor 
one, which is your fair falcon, of which bird my 
son is become so strangely desirous as, if I do 
not bring it to him at my coming home, I fear 
so much the extremity of his sickness as nothing 
can ensue thereon but his loss of life. Wherefore 
I beseech you, not in regard of the love you have 
borne me—for thereby you stand no way obliged 
—but in your own gentle nature (the which 
hath always declared itself ready in you to do 
more kind offices generally than any other 
gentleman that I know), you will be pleased to 
give her me, or, at the least, let me buy her 
of you; which if you do, I shall freely then 
confess that only by your means my son’s life 
is saved, and we both shall for ever remain 
engaged to you. 

When Federigo had heard the lady’s request, 
which was quite out of his power to grant 
because it had been her service at dinner, he 
stood like a man merely dulled in his senses, 
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the tears trickling amain down his cheeks, and 
he was not able to utter one word; which she 
perceiving, began to conjecture immediately 
that these tears and passions proceeded rather 
from grief of mind, as being lother to part with 
his falcon, than any kind of manner, which made 
her ready to say that she would not have it. 
Nevertheless, she did not speak, but rather 
attended his answer, which, after some small 
respite, he returned in this manner: 

Madam, since the hour when first my affection 
became solely devoted to your service, Fortune 
hath been cross and contrary to me in many 
occasions, as justly and in good reason I may 
complain of her, yet all seemed light and easy 
to be endured in comparison of her present 
malicious contradictions, to my utter overthrow 
and perpetual molestation. Considering that 
you are come hither to my poor house which, 
while I was rich and able, you would not so 
much as vouchsafe to look on. And now you 
have requested a small matter of me, wherein 
she hath also most crookedly thwarted me, 
because she hath disabled me in bestowing so 
mean a gift, as yourself will confess when it 
shall be related to you in few words. 

So soon as I heard that it was your gracious 
pleasure to dine with me, having regard to your 
excellency, and what, by merit, is justly due unto 


you, I thought it a part of my bounden duty to 
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entertain you with such excellent viands as my 
poor power could any way compass, and far 
beyond respect or welcome to other common and 
ordinary persons. Whereupon, remembering 
my falcon, which now you ask for, and her 
goodness excelling all other of her kind, I 
supposed that she would make a dainty dish for 
your diet, and having dressed her so well as I 
could devise to do, you have fed heartily on her, 
and I am proud that I have so well bestown 
her. But perceiving now that you would have 
her for your sick son, it is no mean affliction to 
me that I am disabled of yielding you content- 
ment, which all my lifetime I have desired to do. 

To approve his words, the feathers, feet and 
beak were brought in, which when she saw, she 
greatly blamed him for killing so rare a falcon 
to content the appetite of any woman. Yet she 
commended his spirit which poverty had no 
power to abase. Lastly, her hopes being frustrate 
for enjoying the falcon, and fearing the health of 
her son, she thanked Federigo for his kindness, 
returning home very melancholy. Shortly after 
her son, either grieving that he could not have 
the falcon, or by extremity of his disease, chanced 
to die, leaving his mother a woful lady. After 
so much time was expired as might agree with 
mourning, her brethren made motions to her 
to marry again because she was very rich, and 


yet but young. Now although she was well 
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contented to remain a widow, yet being con- 
tinually importuned by them, and remembering 
the honourable honesty of Federigo, his last 
poor yet magnificent dinner, in killing his falcon 
for her sake, said to her brethren: This kind 
of life doth like me so well, as willingly I would 
not leave it, but seeing you are so earnest, let 
me plainly tell you that I will never accept of any 
other husband but only Federigo degli Alberighi. 
Her brethren in scornful manner reproved her, 
telling her he was a beggar, and had nothing 
left. I know it well, quoth she, and am heartily 
sorry for it. But give me rather a man without 
wealth, than wealth without a man. The brethren 
hearing how she stood addicted, and knowing 
Federigo to be a worthy gentleman, though 
poor, consented thereto, so she bestowed herself 
and her riches on him. He on the other side 
having so noble a lady to his wife, and the same 
whom he had so long dearly loved, submitting 
all his fairest fortunes unto her, became a better 
husband, for the world, than before, and they 
lived and loved in equal joy and happiness. 
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